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HEREVER we see a ruin we may find a history; but he who would trace a 
monastic ruin to its source must begin far away with the history of humanity, at 
the line of cleavage between the pagan and the monotheistic world, before the 

modern Christian world, with which these institutions are usually associated, had a beginning. 
The name itself is suggestive: the Greek monastery becomes the Latin convent, becomes the 
Norman-French abbey, becomes the English abbot and convent of the monastery of St. Mary 
de Pratis at Leicester. One advantage the English student may have: the beginning is 
distant, but the end is near—sharp indeed it is, and somewhat dramatic and tragic, with one 
burly, useful-brutal, and quasi-royal figure in the foreground. 

The abbey of St. Mary de Pratis was founded with the consent and advice of Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and built in the years 1137-45 for canons regular of the Order of St. 
Augustine, and in honour of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, by Robert Fitz- 
Robert, commonly called Bossu, who succeeded lis father as Earl of Leicester in the year 
1118. He built also a nunnery at Nuneaton, where his wife Amicia enrolled herself as a nun, 
and there died; he entered himself as a canon regular at his abbey of Leicester, and lived in 
that profession fifteen years, and there died and was buried in 1168. His son, Robert 
Blanchmain, married Petronella, a descendant of Hugo de Greutmaisnel, first Norman Earl of 
Leicester, and she built a fair church to the abbey, which was solemnly dedicated in 1194." 

In the year 1107 Henry I. promoted Robert Bellomont, Earl of Mellent, to the earldom of 
Leicester. He repaired St. Mary’s Church, and placed therein a dean and twelve secular 
priests, restored their possessions, and appropriated to them all the churches in Leicester 
except St. Margaret’s. ‘ There was afore the Conquest,” says Leland, ‘a collegiate church of 
“ prebends, intra castrum, Which was destroyed, together with the city and castle, but re-edified 
“ by Robert, Earl Meilent, for a dean and twelve prebends, and dedicated, as the old church 
“was, to St. Mary; the greater part of the belongings of this college was, by Robert Bossu, 
“ alienated and annexed to his new abbey of St. Mary de Pratis.”’ They were there “ afore 
“ the Conquest,”’ and were probably instrumental, after the Battle of Hastings, in the opposition 
which induced the Conqueror to batter the church and fortress about their ears. William was 
on his way from London to put down a rising in the North, and he could not afford to leave 
an enemy behind him at Leicester. Harold, we know, favoured the seculars—his foundation 
at Waltham bears witness ; but William had the Pope’s help and the monks’, and an ally in 
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Archdeacon Hildebrand, who probably hoped, through him, to bring the English into subjection 
to Rome. At Waltham the king treated the seculars harshly ; but he did not alienate their 
possessions: their lands, like others in similar cases, were held in capite, and their college 
continued to the year 1177, when, at the bidding of Henry II., Guido Ruffus resigned his 
deanery, and sixteen regular canons of the Order of St. Augustine were inducted into the 
church [Dugdale]; about the same time, it will be observed, and the same compromise, as at 
Leicester, where the possessions of the dean and prebends were annexed by Robert Bossu to 
his new abbey of Augustine canons at St. Mary de Pratis. We have another glimpse of them 
about the year 1100, when Archbishop Anselm revived an old edict of Dunstan’s forbidding 
secular priests to marry, a prohibition which our local historian, Mr. Nichols, informs us was 
received with heat and disfavour at Leicester. 

But the larger question remains: Where and whence did they come ?—not the seculars or 
the monks, but the motif, the organisation which, at that distant period, taught and colonised, 
and brought the place into contact with the civilised world. We naturally look to Rome, and 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford Address (1892) we find a hint which may be followed. But let us first 
quote Dr. Stubbs: “* The most abiding influence of Rome is that of religion; the Church 
‘continues to exist when the Imperial administration has perished”; and Mr. Gladstone : 
« After the extinction of the Roman Empire in the West, and during its senility, there existed 
“ only one instance of an attempt at systematic and orderly government ; this example is the 
“ Christian Church, which, amidst the surrounding decay, steadily developed its organisation.” 

Now, we find that in the year 314 .p. a Council at Arles was attended by three British 
bishops, Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adelfius of Caerleon, and we assume that 
they were representatives of a British Church spread over the land from York to London, and 
from London to Caerleon; and if we take up the map, seeing that York and London and 
Caerleon were three principal cities of the provinces into which Roman Britain was then 
divided, with Leicester in the centre of the triangle, connected with them by military roads, 
and at that time a populous and important municipality, we must admit as highly probable 
that there was a Roman-British Church in Leicester. History is silent about it; the litera 
scripta does not remain; nothing, indeed, is more remarkable, considering the nature and 
extent of the Roman occupation, than the absence of written testimony. What history we 
have comes to us in other ways—from the archeologist, from coins, ceramics, and ruined 
buildings ; and some such evidence is to be found in the present case. 

In the centre of the Roman quarter at Leicester stands a church which was dedicated in 
early English times to St. Nicholas; it consisted originally of a short and narrow nave, 42 by 
18 feet, with a space set apart at the east end, indicated by the fragmentary piscina, or 
credence, in the walls. The present nave arches have been inserted in the older wall, and the 
tower has been added at some subsequent, but remote, period. In the original wall are two 
narrow window-openings; they are circular-headed, and built with double rings of Roman 
brick, evidently copied from the adjoining fragment of Roman masonry called the Jewry “ wall.”’ 
They present a problem of no small interest—When, and by whom, were they built ? 

Now, the Roman builders of the Jewry wall withdrew from Rate about the beginning of 
the fifth century, and from that time to the middle of the sixth century, when the Northern 
invaders fought their way up the valley of the Trent and the Soar and captured Rate (Mr. 
Green dates its capture a.p. 550), the Roman-British people were left to themselves. From 
550 to 650 the heathen Engles were in possession ; from 650 to 750 Christianity was again 
in the ascendant (Theodore divided the See of Mercia about a.p. 690) ; from 750 to 950 the 
Danes were in possession ; and from 950 to 1066 Leicester was once more nominally Christian. 
Now, if we tabulate these dates, it will be seen how difficult it is to explain the problem of 
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St. Nicholas’ Church, except on the supposition that the original nave was built in the Roman- 
British period anterior to a.p. 550. 
A.D. Sr. NicHonas’ Cuvrcu. 
410. The Romans withdrew from Rati. A.D. 
The original nave built. 690. A bishop in Legreceastre. 


550. The Engles captured and partly destroyed the town. 750. The Danish invasion. 
650. Christianity again introduced, 950. The English king, Edmund, expels the Danes. 


We may now assume that Christianity was first introduced into Leicester (Rate) about the 
beginning of the fifth century ; in the words of Dr. Stubbs, “the Church continued to exist 
‘when the Imperial administration had perished,” but there was no continuous life, as in the 
towns of Italy and Gaul; the Jute, the Saxon, the Engle, and the Dane had yet to come— 
“wolves, dogs, whelps from the kennel of barbarism,” old Gildas calls them. The story of 
200 years’ merciless warfare may be read in Bede and the English Chronicle, and the evidence 
may be seen in the ruined monuments, the scattered coins, and the upturned milestone at 
Leicester ; but, amidst the surrounding decay, the Church steadily developed its organisation, 
and hence in due time we have Augustine and Theodore, and the Norman earls, with their 
canons regular, at Leicester Abbey. 

“The Norman Conquest,” says Mr. Freeman, “is an event which stands by itself. It 
‘* took place in a transitional period of the world’s history ; the elements, Roman and Teutonic, 
‘imperial and ecclesiastical, which stood side by side in the early Middle Ages, were then 
“ being fused together with the later system of feudal, papal, crusading Europe.” We have 
seen that William the Conqueror had the Pope’s help, but by the reign of Henry I. English 
monasteries were full of Benedictine monks, who cherished native aspirations and had their 
headquarters at Rome; and hence we find that the religious revival of the twelfth century in 
England took a somewhat local colour. It was, in fact, a modest attempt at reformation, 
pre-Benedictine it might be called, anticipating the constitutions of Henry IL, and reverting 
to the principles of St. Augustine. By this time our Norman earls had become of Charle- 
magne’s opinion, that the spiritual and ecclesiastical power should be kept in subordination to 
the military and temporal. Now the seculars, who had probably lingered about at Leicester 
Castle from the time of Ethelfleda, would not observe any rule whatever ;* and the monks 
were subordinate to Rome, and hence, instead of monks or seculars, we have canons regular at 
Leicester Abbey. They took their rule from an epistle written by St. Augustine about the 
beginning of the fifth century, in which the disciples were enjoined, almost in the words of 
St. Paul, to possess all things in common, to guard against pride, to attend regularly at 
prayer and praise, to practise moderation in all things, to have personal regard for one 
another, and not to fail in duty to the abbot.t They differed little from the monks, except 
that they were less amenable to Rome. 

We shall not, however, appreciate the meaning of Leicester Abbey unless we take into 
account other circumstances of the time. It is quite probable that Earl Bossu intended, as it 
actually came to be, a place of refuge for himself. ‘The disorganisation of society after the 
Roman Empire was repeated on a small scale in the England of the twelfth century. Stephen 
was on the throne, or rather he had seized the crown, and his reign of nineteen years was one 
of complete anarchy and confusion. It is a period almost bare of historical record. Even 
the Saron Chronicle, so full wp to the reign of Henry I., stops suddenly short at 1140; but 
in 1123 there is an account which throws a light, in a quite unexpected way, upon our 
actors, and even illustrates the motives by which we may suppose them to have been actuated : 

1123.—This year the king called a meeting of his bishops, his abbots, and his thanes at Gloucester, and bade them 
choose whom they would as Archbishop of Canterbury. Then the bishops said they would never have a man Qf any 





* Year 963.—Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, drove observe any rule, and set monks there (Saxon Chronicle). 
the clerks out of the bishopric because they would not ¢ S. Augustint Opera. Epist. 211, Paris, 1679. 
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monastic order as archbishop, and they intreated the king that they might choose one of the clergy for archbishop. All 
this was set on foot by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, and the Bishop of Lincoln, for they were ever against the monks and 
their rule. And the prior and monks of Canterbury, and all others of the monastic Order, resisted, but in vain, for the 
Bishop of Salisbury was very powerf So they chose a clerk, William of Curboil, who was canon of a monastery 
called Cliche, a priory rebuilt in 1118 for camons of the Augustine Order. Soon after the king went to Winchester, and 
then he gave the bishopric of Lincoln to a clerk named Alexander,* nx phew of the Bishop of Salisbury. Then the king 
sailed for Normandy, having committed all England to the care of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury. 


We can now trace the genedilogy of Leicester Abbey, through the Norman earls and 
ecclesiastics, from Normandy ; and we can see, and in part understand, their motive, and the 
meaning of it. In Mr. Freeman’s account of the monasteries of Bee and St. Evroul, the 
names of Lanfranc, and Duke William, and Hugo Greutmaisnel, are quite familiar to us: 


The second prior of Be Lanfranc, the trusty friend and councillor of Duke William. . . . William, son of 
Geroy, became a monk at Bec, | his nephew Hugo, and Robert of Greutmaisnel, restored the ancient house of St. 
Kvroul ... the knightly found { Bee, at theage of forty, retired from the world, and received the habit of religion 
from Herbert, Bishop of I x that beck still flows through rich meadows, and under trees planted by the water- 
side, by the walls of what was once the re vned monastery to which it gave its name; but of the days of Herlwine no 
trace remains besides these imperishable works of nature; a tall tower, one of the latest works of medieval skill, 
attracts the traveller's attent , but the truest memorial of that illustrious abbey, an efligy by which the piety of after- 
times marked the resting-place of the founder, is now to be found in the neighbouring parish chureh. 


Every word of this famous passage from the Norman Conquest, changing the venue, may 
now be applied to Leicester Abbey. ‘The river Soar still flows by the side of the massive 
and venerable walls, which arrest attention and form a picturesque object from the new 


People’s Park. The road, which takes its name from Abbey gate, is bounded by the work of 


Bishop Penny, one of the last abbots, whose effigy has a resting-place in the neighbouring 
parish church of St. Margaret ;+ but, with these exceptions, scarcely a vestige remains of what 
was once the renowned Abbey of St. Mary de Pre. 

Irom the sixth to the sixteenth century— from Gregory and Augustine to Clement and 
Wolsey the Church and the monasteries, like “two rowers in a boat,’ combined their powers 
‘land ; but there is a period beyond where history fades into fable, 
and legend into myth. In the Monasticon Anglicanum we read that Glastonbury Monastery 


to form the history of En 


was the first of its kind in Britain —half legendary, perhaps, there is yet in the account a 
morning freshness of description and a solid substratum of fact : 


About the year 63 St. J f Avrimathea, accompanied by cleven other disciples of St. Philip, was sent into 
Britain to introduce Christianit place of Druid worship. They obtained from Arviragus, the British king, permission 
to settle in a small island in listrict called the twelve hides of Glaston. This island was called Ynswytryn by the 
Britons, and afterwards Ay : 1ame of a British chief. Here St. Joseph built an oratory of twigs. About a 
century later Lucius, kit f t country, was baptized, and an oratory of stone was built. St. Patrick, in 433 «.p., 
retired to this island, and reduced occupants to more regular monastic order. About the year 530 St. David took a 
journey to Avallon, and added chapel to the east end of the church. About twelve years after the renowned King 
Arthur, nephew to St. David, bein tally wounded in the rebellion of his cousin Mordred at Camlon, was carried to 
this Abbey, and there died and was buried.t The common tradition about him is preserved in the following verses : 

*“ But for he skaped y* battell y° wys, At Glastonbury on the queer, 
Britons and Cornysch seyeth thus, They made Arter’s tomb ther, 
That he levyth yet perde, And wrote with Latyn over thus, 
And shall come to be a Kyng aye. Hic jacet Arthurus, rex quondam, rexque futurus.”’ 


Karly copies of the Wonasticon give no account of Leicester Abbey ; the edition of 1846 con- 
tains a brief outline only, referring the reader to Mr. Nichols’s history of Leicester.§ From 


* This is the Alexander. Bishop of Lincoln, by whose * discovery of a stockade made of oaken planks and piles 
advice Robert Bossu built Leicester Abbey in 1137. * such as sometimes surround the Irish crannogs, earthen 








+ This monument, * the work no mean artist,’’ bears ** jars, spindle whorls, a bone shuttle, bone needles for 
a crozierin the left hand, has rings on the first and fourth  “ making nets, bones of sheep and cattle, bronze finger- 
left-, and fourth right-hand fingers, and wears a bishop’s “ yings, an avrow-head, a bead of dark amber, and a canoe 
nuitre. “17 teet long, cut out ofa log of oak. The ‘island valley 

t A newspaper paragrap] es here ready to hand fo “*of Avallon’ is about a mile distant.’ 7'he Speaker, 
illustration :—*t Excavatic site of the prehistoric 3rd December 1892. 





lastonbury have resulted in the $ The illustration in Dugdale is wrongly described as 





* British village near 


Raat mek 
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that record we may now proceed to quote, and condense with other matter as respects 
the personal history of the principal abbots. 

The first abbot, Ricardus, was elected in 1144; he presided twenty-four years, and died in 
1168. The twenty-fourth and last abbot, John Bouchier, surrendered up his office in 1539. 
The power and dignity of the abbot were considerable: he gave the solemn benediction, conferred 
the lesser orders, and wore a mitre little differing from that of a bishop.* Next in dignity 
was the prior, who had charge of the jewels and plate. A chamberlain, a precentor and 
sub-chanter, a sacrist and sub-sacrist, a treasurer, almoner, steward, cellarer and sub-cellarer, 
a master of the grange, a hospitiarius, and about twenty canons, complete the list of 
persons who were associated as abbot and convent of the monastery of St. Mary de Pratis. 
They had four Granges, at each of which one of the members resided, under the title of 
prior. One was at the west gate at Leicester, the others at Ingarsby, Houghton, and 
Medoplek, in Derbyshire. The abbey church was solemnly dedicated in 1279. The chapel of 
St. Augustine was on the south side of the church. It was in the principal chapel, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, that Wolsey was buried. In 1323 John de Tours had license to found 
and endow achantry. In 1344 Richard the Abbot was directed to find a proper strong house 
in his abbey to receive money collected for the king. In 1552 Simon de Islip, archbishop of 
Canterbury, had license to found and endow a chantry. 

William le Clowne was abbot from 1344 to 1377 ; he built the abbot’s hall and the gates of 
the abbey; he probably also built the boundary walls on the north and west, enlarging the 
original site of the abbey grounds ; but he is chiefly interesting to us in connection with the 
important question of parliamentary representation. From the time of Henry ILL. the abbots 
of Leicester were occasionally summoned to attend the great Council of the realm. It was a 
principle of the feudal system that every tenant should attend the court of his nnmediate 
superior, and hence he who held per baronium, having no superior but the king, was bound 
to attend him in his great Council. By Edward III. this Council was formally separated 
into two houses—the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and greater barons, who were summoned 
by Royal letters ; and the knights and freeholders of the Crown, by writ from the sheriff.t At 
the same time the summons probably became more frequent, and, for some reason into which 
we need not now inquire, attendance became irksome to Abbot le Clowne, and he, evidently 
well up in the history of the business, sent a petition to the king, “ for the Abbey of Leicester, 
“being founded by Robert Bossu, and being a subject’s foundation, could not be held per 
*baronium, and so the abbot was incapable of being legally called to Parliament.”” Where- 
upon the king did grant that the said abbot and his successors should for ever thereafter be eased 
and discharged of their attendance in Parliament; and in the Clause Rolls 25 Edward III. 
the abbot’s name is cancelled, and these words written against it: ‘‘ Abbas Leicestriw 
“cancellatur quid habet cartam regis, quod non compellatur venire ad parliamentum.” 
About the same time the number of abbots and priors to be summoned to Parliament, who all 
held of the king per baronium, was fixed at twenty-six, Leicester not being one, and we may 
therefore conclude that they were summoned, not because they wore a mitre, or bore a crozier, 
but because they held of the king in capite per baronium. 

Henry de Knyghton was a native of the adjoining village of that name; he was educated 
at Leicester Abbey, and afterwards a canon there; he distinguished himself in early life by 
harbouring two felons, fugitive from justice, but he afterwards received pardon from the king. 
He wrote de eventibus Anglie, a record of events from the early English kings to the year 


Leicester Abbey. It shows the ruins of Earl Hunting- _ bishop’s, it was of less costly material, and not ornamented 
don’s mansion. with gold, a rule which was frequently disregarded. The 

* The first mention of an abbot’s mitre appears about abbot’s crozier was carried in his right hand, the bishop's 
the middle of the twelfth century. To distinguish it froma __ in his left (Encycl. Brit.). + J. R. Green. 
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1400. Leland and Nichols have drawn much of their information from this source. His 
condemnation of Wyclif, natural enough, perhaps, under the circumstances, is interesting 
historically as indicating the temporary union which the dread of Lollardism had made 
between the clergy and the monastic-Orders; there is a touch of local colour in the following 
passage from his work: ‘ Christ intrusted his gospel to the clergy and doctors of the church, 
‘to minister it to the laity and to the weaker sort, according to their exigencies and several 
“oecasions ; but this Master John Wyclif, by translating it, has made it vulgar, and laid it 
“ more open to the laity, and even to women” [Gilpin’s Lise of Wyclif]. Wyclit had just been 
expelled from the University of Oxford, and summoned to appear before the Papal Court. 
“Ah!” said he, ‘‘ Herod and Pontius Pilate are made friends to-day.” 

William Charyte was prior in 1477; he compiled the Jtentale novum generale, which 
furnishes many details about the abbey, viz., a rent-roll of the value of the several chapels, 
farms, and manors ; a comparative view of the property and of the rents received at different 
dates ; the customs of the tenants, an inventory of leases, kc. He wrote also the Ltegistrum 
Librorum Monasterie, to which Dugdale refers as a singular and very curious document, not 
only as it relates to Leicester Abbey, but to the literary history of England in the 15th century. 
In 1409, whilst John Rotherby was abbot, the chancel of St. Martin’s Church at Leicester 
was rebuilt. John Penny was prior in 1493, abbot in 1496; was created bishop of Bangor 
in 1504, bishop of Carlisle in 1508. He died in 1509, on a visit at Leicester Abbey, and was 
buried there, his monument being removed to St. Margaret’s Church after the suppression of 
the monastery. This Penny, says Leland, made the new brick walls of the abbey. 

John Bouchicr subscribed to the king’s supremacy in 1534, surrendered his office in 1539, 
was returned into the Exchequer as a fugitive in 1576, included in a general pardon in 1584 ; 
he was one of the last surviving abbots. 

In 1557 the site of the abbey was purchased by William Marquis of Northampton, and 
by him, about the year 1562, alienated to Henry Hastings, earl of Huntingdon, who built a 
mansion out of the old materials, and sold it to Edward Hastings, knight. In 1622 the site 
was the inheritance of William Cavendish, second earl of Devonshire. In 1645 it was the 
residence of the Countess of Devonshire, and that year it was occupied by Charles I., as his 
headquarters, from the 30th of May to the 2nd of June, and it was then burnt by his troops. 

End of First Part 


THE CLASSICAL INFLUENCE IN THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE INDUS 
REGION, AND AFGHANISTAN. By Mr. J. L. Kipiine, C.LE. 


{ . 4 \ R. SIMPSON, in his interesting Paper [see p. 93] on this subject, refers to 

[gest ws 4 an article by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, of the Bengal Civil Service, entitled 
s ‘Greco-Roman Influence on the Civilisation of Ancient India,’ pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. lvii., part 1, 
No. 3, 1889). It is to be regretted that this admirable summary of fact 
and opinion could not also have been laid before the Institute, for it 
treats the subject at large with remarkable breadth of view and fulness 
of knowledge. One of the general conclusions of this authority is that 
the Gandhara, or Peshawar local school of sculpture (which furnishes the 
starting-point for Mr. Simpson’s speculations), followed the lines of Roman 
art, and is not the direct descendant of Greek art. Mr. Simpson gives 
suggestive details and impressions of that fresh and personal character 





which can only result from first-hand observation, and he contends that the classic forms and 
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spirit visible in the architectural and sculptural remains in Northern India can be traced to the 
Roman style as it exists in the ruinsof Palmyra, and not to Byzantine or early Christian art. 
“Tt must be confessed,” says Mr. Simpson, “that the resemblance mentioned by Fergusson 
* does exist ; but the analysis of each detail proves that, although there may be a slight appear- 
‘‘ ance of similarity, there has been no connection.”” Now, Fergusson, in a merely cursory way, 
threw out the suggestion that the carven ivories of early Christian art, especially the consular 
diptychs and certain objects in the museum of St. John Lateran, were very like the Gandhara 
sculptures—so like, indeed, that some of them might be mistaken for early Christian works. 
Mr. Vincent Smith says, with reference to the specific objects mentioned, that “ while 
‘‘ admitting that some have really an artistic relation with the Gandhara work, I venture to 
‘ think that the relation is not very close.”’ But, none the less, he follows up Fergusson’s 
suggestion, and finds, as Mr. Purdon Clarke and others had thought, that “the closest 
‘parallels to the Gandhara sculptures are to be found among the remains of early Christian 
“art, though not among the ivory carvings. These parallels are to be found in a place where 
“ we should hardly expect them—the Catacombs of Rome.” And, in direct opposition to Mr. 
Simpson, he says that ‘a comparison of the plates of the Gandhara sculptures edited by Major 
“ Cole with the similar plates of the sculptures in the Catacombs in Roller’s work will 
“convince any one who takes the trouble to make it that the connection between the two, 
‘* however it came to pass, is very close indeed.” And, further on, as if in anticipation of 
Mr. Simpson’s theory of Palmyra as the only source of inspiration, he says : “ No difficulty 
“ exists in supposing that Indian art may have been affected by the Palmyrene variety of the 
“ cosmopolitan Roman style. Inasmuch as that style was cosmopolitan, it is impossible to 
“say that any given Indian adaptation of a Roman model was borrowed from the art of 
** Palmyra, or any other particular locality. If we find an Indian sculpture nearly identical 
“ with one at Palmyra, all that can be safely asserted is, that both have a common origin, and 
‘date from approximately the one period, while there is no reason why the Indian imitation 
“should not have been copied directly from a Palmyrene model.” 

Mr. Simpson’s Paper is full of interesting matter, but I am not sure that he has made 
any very important amendment on the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Vincent Smith, who is 
indebted in the first place to the keen critical faculty of Fergusson. The subject is still 
full of difficulties, and will not be fully elucidated until more of the Buddhist ruin mounds are 
examined. It is to be regretted that the investigations hitherto made have been carelessly 
conducted, and their results scattered abroad with no systematic record of the find-spots of the 
various objects. The recent researches made at Sikri, near Hoti Mardan, by Captain Deane 
of the Punjab Commission are a happy exception, and seem to prove that only Civil Officers of 
the Government, possessing local knowledge and influence, should be trusted with the delicate 
and difficult duty of exploring the ruin mounds on our frontier, now mainly in the possession 
of wild and dangerous Afghans. In addition to a large number of important sculptures, the 
subjects of many of which are new to the known series, Captain Deane had the good fortune 
to discover and excavate the complete drum or pedestal of a votive stupa, containing a most 
interesting series of subjects in excellent preservation, with base and cornice complete. This 
is especially valuable, because hitherto little or nothing has come to light to show the construc- 
tion of this phase of art. Much is said about their architecture and architectural details, but, 
as a matter of fact, the architectural features discussed at such length are for the most part 
decorative details of relief sculptures on thin stones with which the very simple and un-archi- 
tectural buildings of the Buddhist monasteries and stupas were encrusted. Thus, there are 
varieties of the arch shown on the sculptures ; but the arch proper was not used in the buildings 
on which the sculptures were placed. Such openings as remain in the structures are of the 
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horizontal, bracketed type dear to the Hindus, who seem to have always cherished a dislike 
to the Roman arch. Some years ago Mr. Simpson, in a Paper read before the Institute, gave 
a conjectural restoration of the Ahin Posh tope, which I enlarged, framed, and hung up in 
the Lahore Museum, as it was the only attempt within my knowledge to give a rational 
reconstruction of a Buddhist building.’ 

Captain Deane’s stupa is of a different type from that monumental erection, being one of 
the small votive stupas (about eight feet in diameter) erected in apparently vast numbers as thank- 
offerings at Buddhist shrines ; and when I left India it was 
being erected in the new Lahore Museum. | give a rough 
sketch of one of the most curious of the sculptures found 
by Captain Deane at Sikri [fig. 15]. There can be little ques- 
tion as to the Roman, or at least the classic air of this 
figure, which, as M. Emile Senart remarks, has certainly no 
religious significance from the Buddhist point of view, and 
at first sight recalls a Cybele or some analogous divinity, 
or perhaps the nursing-mother goddesses of the Baby- 
lonian terra-cottas. Messrs. Vincent Smith, Simpson, 
and others, would probably say it is incontestably Roman 
in style, and therefore in origin. M. Senart, one of the 
most learned of living authorities on the subject, is in- 
clined to ask whether the explanation is not to be sought 
for on the Ivranian,—the Persian side. We see, he writes, 
in Indo-Seythian coins how those barbarous chiefs 
borrowed symbolic abstractions from Persian tradition to 
incarnate them in more or less similar types familiar to 
classic art—Oanininda under the features of a Niké or 
Victory and Ardoxo with the attributes of Fortune—and he 
is inclined to believe that the figure might be a personifi- 
cation of royal abundance. In other words, while ad- 
mitting the classic feeling, he thinks that it came rather 
through ancient Persian channels, than along the direct 
route indicated by the Paper under discussion. Mean- 
while, though the general air of the figure is classic, the 
details are undeniably Indian. Exactly such a stamped 
vold ornament as appears on the mother’s brow is worn 
to-day by Brahman women. The dress is Indian, and 
even English children in India are to-day (when the 
mother is not looking) borne astride on the nurse’s hip ; 
PT Te CAND SOU EEE ES EEMALE while the belt showing under the folds of the robe and 


FIGURE WITH CHILDREN. FROM SIKRI. 





ae 


the bangles on the arms are now in common use. A 
Hindu friend of mine said simply, “ 1t’s the foster-mother of Krishna,” a personage who 


* The Paper referred to is entitled * Buddhist Architec ‘features to be found on more than one tope still re- 
“ture in the Jellalabad Valley,’? and was published in the ‘maining in the Jelialabad Valley, than to represent 
Transactions 1879-80, pp. 37-64; it contains a full and “* the particular one named. I have used the plan of the 


most interesting description of Mr. Simpson’s explorations * Ahin Posh, and placed upon it the highest architectural 
in the Jellalabad Valley in 1878. The Paper is illus- ‘ development which the style seems to me to have reached 


trated with numerous sketches and plans,and the author’s “in that region. On all the topes of the Jellalabad 
restoration of the Ahin Posh Tope is represented in the ‘ Valley in which capitals are remaining, I found them 
plate facing page 55, with regard to which Mr. Simpson ‘to be Corinthian, and they are so introduced into the 
explains; ** My effort has been rather to combine the “yestoration.... The Ishpola Tope is my authority 
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naturally enjoys high consideration among Hindus. As another example of the possibility of 
diversity of opinion among those best entitled to express one, I may mention the Corinthian 
capital, among the foliage of which small figures of the Buddha are embowered. This is 
obviously derived from late Roman or Byzantine sources—the Baths of Caracalla, the churches 
of Salonica, say some with whom this capital is a cheval de bataille. M. Senart, however, 
says:—“Il n’est pas exact que l’introduction de petits personnages dans la composition du 
“ chapiteau corinthien date seulement du TV siécle. Rien n’empécherait, du reste, d’admettre 
* que cette innovation appartint en propre aux architectes de l’orient hellénisé. (Je puis citer 
‘au moins deux chapiteaux de l'époque Arsacide qui reproduisent cette disposition.) 
* L’habitude de représenter le Buddha sous l’arbre de bodhi devait en tout cas favoriser ici 
“ Tidee de le transporter sous les retombées de feuillages des chapiteaux.”’ 

In the essay by Mr. Vincent Smith, to which I would invite the careful attention of all 
who are interested in the subject, many instances are given of parallelism and resemblance 
between late Roman work and the Buddhist remains on the north-west frontier. I have not 
space or leisure to enumerate these, but I may point out the profusion of amorini in the 
latter: often in pairs, tier on tier, in cell-like compartments in the relief sculptures, and 











FIG, 16.-—GANPHARA SCULPTURES. A VINTAGE SCENE. 


often in friezes, where they support long wreaths and resemble more or less the “ Cupid and 
“ Swag,” vulgarised in Europe since the Roman time. But, like some other of the classic in- 
ventions adopted by the artists of Northern India, the cupid did not travel far south, and was 
never naturalised in the country. It may be that Indian infant forms do not suggest the 
dimpled roundness in which the Romans delighted, but, at all events, in the Ajanta cave 
frescoes, Which seem to be the ultima thule of classic influence, the boys became grotesque 
enomes sporting with still more grotesque animals. I give a rough sketch [fig. 16] of a small 


length the central cell was reached. This consisted of an 
oblong heap, quite rude externally, some four feet by three. 
On the top was a large slate extending to nearly these 
dimensions, and about an inch thick. On being raised it 


“for the round dome. The Barabat and the Khaista 
“ Topes give me suflicient examples for the space between 
‘the dome and the upper cornice. The Janiand Barabat 


‘ Topes have only one belt of pilasters, but in the Pheel 
* Khana, Khaista, and Bimeran Topes, and in those about 
‘ Kotpoor, the double belt exists, and they illustrate the 
‘higher architectural development. In the upper belt in 
“ these instances there is in all of them an arch between 
“ each pilaster, which will be found in the restoration. So 
“ far as my experience goes, there was no arch in the lower 
“belt. Above the upper cornice, which is in every case 
“ Greek in its details, is a heavier cornice, with a greater 
‘ projection ; this rests on stone brackets of an ogee form.”’ 

The excavations at the Ahin Posh Tope were carried 
out under Mr. Simpson’s direction by a party of Afghans 
placed at his disposal by the late Sir Louis Cavagnayri, 
then engaged in military operations in the district. The 
tunnelling necessary in order to penetrate to the centre of 
the tope formed a task of no little magnitude. A tunnel 
had to be driven to a length of close upon forty-eight feet, 
and made high enough for a man to walk erect, and 
sufficiently wide to allow of the carrying out of the débris. 
The work took nearly a month to accomplish, but at 


was found embedded in mud, with another slate slightly 
larger in size under it. The cell itself was a cube of six- 
teen inches, formed of smali slates about six inches long 
and half an inch thick, and their edges, which formed the 
surface of the cell, were smoothly trimmed, but not polished. 
The vase or jar containing the relics, which Mr. Simpson 
had repeatedly found in other topes, was in this case absent. 
There were about two handfuls of dark-brown dust, 
probably part of the ashes of the person in whose honour 
the monument had been erected. On the ashes lay 
a golden reliquary set with stones; it was octagonal in 
shape and about four inches long, with holes for the cord 
by which it was worn round the neck. The cell contained 
also a number of gold coins of Indo-Scythian monarchs, 
Kadphises, Kanerki, and Hverki; and Roman coins of the 
reigns of Domitian, Trajan, and the Empress Sabina 
Augusta, wife of Hadrian—as stated recently [p. 110} by 
Mr. Simpson—and which are of value as giving the limit of 
possible antiquity to the monument. 
xX 
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and much dilapidated frieze, showing a vintage scene, in which boys, leopards, a scene of 
dalliance, Bacchus on a leopard, and the wine-press of Europe (unknown in India, but common 
in Persia), are framed in a distinctly Byzantine arrangement of the grape-vine. I have also 
sketched a scene of orgy [fig. 17], which cannot but recall to classic students the aspect of many 
a Roman Sarcophagus, with its lion’s head and claws, and the revellers in act “ to twitch the 
* Nymph’s last garment off.’ Here, I think, it would be hard to show the intrusion of any 
element either of Buddhist faith or Persian symbolism. But the women, seated on the knees 
of their distinctly Roman friends, wear the heavy Hindu anklet. Again, in Roman work of 
the Antonine period, figures of captive Phrygians, Dacians, and Sarmathians frequently appear. 
I give a rough sketch of a Parthian (?) fire-worshipper [initial, p. 134], bearing what looks 
like a modern Hindu pinda, a ball of cooked rice, which the sculptor, in the other balls already 
placed on the altar by the bearded fire-priest, represents by cones something like pine-apples, 
and which have for long been favourite worship-offerings. The costume is almost exactly that 


Th 
iL. 





FIG. 17.—GANDHARA SCULPTURES. AN ORGY. 


of the modern Afghan, and it is also like that we associate with the Parthians. It will be 
found to bear a considerable resemblance to figures in late Roman work. 

It would take long to come to an end of the parallels that might be drawn between Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, and even Venetian work, and the sculptures from the Yusufzai Valley ; nor 
would it be impossible to persuade a student who regarded the matter solely from the archi- 
tectural or artistic side that a direct relationship exists between them. But the historical 
student of Buddhism, knowing how frequently so-called imitations turn out to have been 
locally and independently developed products, will be inclined to hesitate. The matter is 
really one of great difficulty and obseurity. For, after all is said that our present knowledge 
can bring to bear, there remain many things unaccounted for; and I think most students 
will agree that the theory of imitation of late Roman work fails to explain precisely the most 


wonderful and difficult points in the Gandhara sculptures. And these works are not, as 
might be imagined from their scarcity in Europe, merely incidental or occasional objects. They 
are found spread over a considerable extent of country in large quantities, testifying to the 
existence through several centuries of a high state of civilisation, great wealth, large popu- 
lations, and a marvellous development of a faith of which they are the only vestige now left 
in the land. J. L. Kirpine. 
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CILRONICLE, 


The Travelling Students’ Work 1893. 

The work done, during their respective tours, 
by Mr. John James Joass (Pugin Student), Mr. 
Banister Flight Fletcher [4.] (Holder: Godwin 
Bursary), Mr. Alfred Hoare Powell (Owen-Jones 
Student), and Mr. Charles Archibald Nicholson 
(Tite Prizeman), was examined by the Council on 
Monday, Ist inst.; and approved. It will be 
shown, with the designs and drawings submitted 
for the Prizes and Studentships of 1894, at the 
Annual Exhibition which opens on Friday the 5th 
inst., at noon, in the Conduit Street large Gallery. 
The work execute] by Mr. Arthur Thomas Bolton 
A.) (Soane Medallist) during his foreign tour has 
also been received, and will be submitted to the 
Council on the 8th inst. 


The late W. John Mettam /-1.}. 

William John Mettam, who died on the 26th ult., 
was the energetic Honorary Secretary of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society. Dy his 
death Leeds has lost the services of a practitioner 
of ability and undoubted integrity. one who was 
at all times animated by the desire to uphold the 
honour of his profession. He was articled to 
Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, of Leeds, in 1880, and 
having completed his term with them, entered 
the Leeds Office of H.M. Works, &e. When 
that establishment was closed he travelled for a 
short time in France and Italy, passed his Exami- 
nation for candidature as Associate of the Insti- 
tute, and then commenced practice in Leeds. He 
was only thirty years of age, and was elected an 
Associate of the Institute in 1890. 

A Centenarian Architect. 

Mr. John Chessell Buckler, of Melbury, Cowley 
St. John, Oxford, recently completed his 100th 
year, having been born on 8th December 1793. 
The eldest son of Mr. John Buckler, he inherited 
his father’s taste for the study of architecture, and 
practised as an architect till the 90th year of his 
age. He published a volume of etchings of the 
Cathedrals of England and Wales in 1822, An 
Account of Eltham Palace, Remarks upon Way- 
side Chapels, and A History of the Architecture of 
St. Albans Abbey Church. My. J. C. Buckler ob- 
tained the second premium for his designs for 
rebuilding the Houses of Parliament after the fire 
in 1834. He was extensively employed in the 


University of Oxford, and in restorations at Lin- 
coln Cathedral and other ancient churches, and 
the old mansions of Oxburgh and Hengrave. 


Additions to the Library. 

Professor Babcock [ Hon. Corr. MW.) has presented 
an admirable volume of essays by Mr. Henry van 
Brunt, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York). The book takes its title, Greek Lines, from 
the first essay, and contains numerous other exposi- 
tions on architectural subjects, which have been 
written during a lengthened professional career. 
Mr. van Brunt states in his preface that his views 
have been developed rather by practice than 
theory, and “that they have the advantage of 
“ that sort of sincerity which is the natural pro- 
“ duet of conviction rather than sentiment.” Mr. 
R. Langton Cole [4.] gives a concise and compre- 
hensive résumé of architectural work accomplished 
during 1892-93 in an article contributed to 7/e 
British Almanac and Companion for 1894 (The 
Stationers’ Company, London). The first part 
for 1894 of Der Formen Schatz (Georges Hirth, 
Munich and Leipzig) contains sixteen well-exe- 
cuted plates from various subjects, chiefly selected 
from fifteenth and sixteenth century work, includ- 
ing Albert Diirer’s * Group of Angel Musicians,” 
the original of which is in the possession of Mr. 
R. Heseltine, of London. <A notable recent addi- 
tion is Altdre und Kanzeln, being a collection of 
illustrations of some thirty examples of altars and 
pulpits from the most famous churches in Germany. 
Mr. J. Tavenor Perry [A.]| has presented various in- 
teresting works relating to Indian archeology. The 
first of these, published in London in 1833, consists 
of translations, from the original MSS. (which caine 
into the hands of Sir Alexander Johnston, who had 
the strongest evidence of their authenticity) of the 
Mahavansi, the Rajaratnacari, and the Rajavali, 
which are the sacred and historical books of 
Ceylon; also a collection of tracts illustrative of 
the doctrines and literature of Buddhism. The 
translations were edited by Mr. Edward Upham, 
and the whole, at the time of publication, consti- 
tuted the first specimen of an original and genuine 
Buddhist history that had been offered to the 
public. The manuscripts comprehend three his- 
torical works, originally written in the Pali 
language, describing the revolutions and other 
events of interest in the annals of Ceylon, the latest 
of them ending with the expulsion of the Portuguese 
from the Island by the Dutch ; and a number of 
curious tracts and treatises on the doctrine of 
Guadma and other subjects of Buddhist literature 
furnished by competent native authorities. Mr. 
Perry’s other presentations include The Wonders 
of Hlora, by John B. Seely (London: 1824). 
This is an illustrated narrative of a journey to the 
temples and dwellings excavated out of a mountain 
of granite, and extending upwards of a mile and 
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a quarter, at Elora in the East Indies. Lassen’s 
Bactrian Coins, translated from the German of 
Professor Lassen, by T. H. E. Roeer (Calcutta : 
1840), is an erudite work likely to be of interest 
to numismatists and historical students, as it gives 
points in the history of the Greek and Indo- 
Scythian kings in Bactria, Cabul, and India, as 
illustrated by deciphering the ancient legends on 
their coins. Travels in Kashmir, by G.'T. Vigne 
(London : 1842), is included in Mr. Perry’s list of 
donations. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. Y. 


(11.) 
NEW TEXT-BOOK FOR STUDENTS. 
Practical Building Construction, a Handbook for Students. 
By John Parnell Allen, Lecturer on Building Construc- 
tion, Durham College of Sci Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


80. Lond. 1893. Price Ys. 6d. Vessrs. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


Of handbooks and treatises upon the mechanical 
part of building there is certainly no lack, but 
they seem to fail into two classes—the cheap and 
very elementary, and the (comparatively) dear and 
abstruse-looking. Mr. Allen’s book takes a middle 
course, and covering, as it does, in sufficient detail 
the entire range of ‘‘ Building Construction,”’ as 
defined and taught by Government Departments 
and Schools, in a single volume of convenient 
size and moderate price, it is sure to prove a 
formidable rival to great and small competitors 
alike, and bids fair to take a permanent place as 
a favourite student’s text-book. It has indeed 
much, in addition to its comprehensiveness, to 
recommend it: simplicity of style, a multitude of 
illustrations, good print, and an attractive general 
appearance ; moreover, in spite of the inevitable 
similarity in many points between books dealing 
with this particular subject, it shows a genuine 
intention to produce a useful and original work, a 
thing in itself refreshing, while there are so many 
books passing current as educational authorities 
which are flavoured with an air of antiquity, in 
their case rather musty than venerable. 

Mr. Allen enjoys the great advantage, for the 
writer of a book of elementary instruction, of being 
a lecturer on the subject about which he writes; 
the clear, straightforward method of his exposition 
is of the kind which only comes from experience 
in actual teaching, and the title of his book, 
“ Practical Building Construction,” is well justified 
by its contents. The author's aim is stated in his 


Preface to be primarily to provide a handbook for 
students preparing for the Kxaminations of the 
Science and Art Department, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and secondarily a book of general reference 
for all persons engaged or interested in building ; 
it is 


evident, however, from the importance 


INSTITUTE OF 
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throughout assigned to the Syllabus of the South 
Kensington Examinations, which is printed in 
full, that its requirements have really determined 
the plan and scope of the book, even to the extent 
of compelling the author to waste space upon 
descriptions of sundry quite obsolete and useless 
methods of construction. 

The nature of the book will probably be best 
understood from a brief mention in their order of 
the various heads into which it may be divided : 
Beginning with three chapters on bricks and 
brickwork, the fourth is entirely devoted to 
* Damp and its Prevention’’; next follow two 
chapters on masonry, four on timber and car- 
pentry, and three on works in iron and steel. 
Roof-coverings and fireproof floors are each 
given one chapter, while joinery occupies five ; 
after which we find one on plastering, painting, 
and glazing; one on foundations, scaffolding, 
shoring, &c.; one on * Miscellaneous Materials ”’ ; 
two on calculations for structures, which include 
graphic methods, but somewhat unaccountably 
omit any reference to questions concerning the 
stability of brickwork or masonry; while the 
concluding chapter, entitled “ Sanitation,’’ deals 
with ventilation, drainage, and the disposal of 
sewage. The fullest and best sections are those 
on brickwork, carpentry, and joinery respectively ; 
some of the other subjects are touched on too 
lightly to impart much serious information. Of 
course, in describing so many and diverse opera- 
tions, the author sometimes lays himself open to 
criticism as to whether the methods he prescribes 
are in each case the best possible ; but, considering 
the wide range of the subjects he has undertaken 
to handle, his teaching may on the whole be 
called very sound and judicious; it is, however, 
somewhat ultra-dogmatice in tone, and the inquir- 
ing student might be better satisfied if he could 
more often find the reasons given for statements 
propounded so entirely er cathedrd; he may also 
be considerably puzzled over cases, several of 
which occur, where two different ways of doing 
the same thing are described, ¢.y. as to the “ head- 
‘nailing ”’ or ‘‘ centre-nailing”’ of slates, without 
any guiding remarks being vouchsafed upon their 
comparative advantages and disadvantages. ‘The 
numerous illustrations, though somewhat rough 
(and hardly to be recommended as examples for 
imitation in the treatment of detail), are extremely 
clear, and well adapted to their purpose of ex- 
plaining the text; they also deserve particular 
mention for the great merit they possess for pur- 
poses of reference, in exactly corresponding to 
convenient ordinary scales; a point overlooked in 
many book illustrations, which are often reduced 
at random to odd proportions, so that no common 
scale can be applied to them. 

On a thorough perusal of the work several 
mistakes will be found, but most of them are so 
obviously of the accidental kind almost insepar- 
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able from a first edition that it would be un- 
gracious to enlarge upon them here; there is so 
much in it worth reading, and its suitability to 
the needs of a large body of students is so evident, 
that the early appearance of a second edition may 
be safely predicted. From the new one all these 
casual blemishes may be expected to have dis- 
appeared; and one thing more may be hoped of 
it, that in the interests of a sound and intelligent 
comprehension of their subject by his readers, the 
author may be allowed more space for the con- 
sideration of the Wuy, as well as the How, of 
those matters concerning which he himself pos- 
sesses such minute as well as extensive knuow- 
ledge.—ARTHUR S. FLOWER. 
(12.) 
MR. LOFTIE, INIGO JONES, AND WREN. 

Inigo Jones and Wren; or, The Rise and Decline of 

Modern Architecture in England. By W.J. Loftie. Ao. 

Lond. 1893. Price 16s. [Messrs. Rivington, Percival 

 Co., 34, King Street, Covent Garden.] 

I beg leave to offer the publishers of this work 
an expression alike of congratulation and con- 
dolence : the one because they have brought out, 
at an appropriate moment, a very excellent review 
of neo-Palladian monuments in England; the 
other because they have allowed its author to 
preface it with a very petty piece of superfluity. 
Mr. Loftie is an art critic, smooth, swift, and sen- 
tentious; and he writes best when an editor 
accepts responsibility for his invective, franks his 
shortcomings, and introduces him, as it were, to 
those who really understand the subject which he is 
professionally deputed to discuss with the public. 

It was in the columns of anonymous journalism 
that Mr. Loftie graduated as an art critic; and 
few compositions of the kind, when detected, have 
had greater attraction for me than his. Although 
only art criticisms, thrown off as they no doubt are 
on the spur of the moment—as all genuine efforts 
of genius are believed by amateurs and the public 
generally to be thrown off —their poetical fervour 
has strangely affected my moral sense. I have 
tried to analyse Mr. Loftie’s methods of eulogy 
and disparagement; and, knowing that he com- 
bines, in his own person, the two offices of critic 
and clergyman, have trembled at the possibility of 
future complications. It was Henry Fielding’s 
opinion that, according to the judgment of some 
Critics and some Christians, no author could be 
saved in this world and no man in the next. Now, 
if for Christians you read “clergymen,” and for 
author “ architect,” the outlook becomes doubly 
terrible ; and I have asked myself whether a pro- 
fessional combination of Critic and Divine should 
be permitted to endure, or become the mode— 
whether the critical, being a part of the literary 
faculty, ought not, in Mr. Loftie’s case, to belong 
exclusively to the domain of literature. In fine, 
ls art criticism rightly exercised as a profession ? 


The Rev. W. J. Loftie’s Inigo Jones and Wren 
was put into my hands the day before Christmas, 
when I had no conception that any fun it might 
provoke would enhance the frivolities of the season. 
I have no reason to suppose that his denunciations 
of the modern ‘“ Gothic” architect are not uttered 
with intentions as good as those which animated 
Augustus Welby Pugin, when, in the thirties, he 
published Contrasts and discoursed on ‘ True 
** Principles.” But Pugin damned the neo-Grecian 
and the neo-Palladian architects with incisive 
argument which they could not fail to understand, 
and illustrated it in a manner which men who 
had but eyes to see could appreciate. The new 
prophet, a clergyman in the nineties, simply 
abuses modern architects, including in his tirade 
both medieval architecture and nineteenth-century 
bishops. He has evident Faith, and doubtless 
Hope ; but his Charity,—and on certain Sundays 
he will tell you it is the greatest of the three—is 
defeated by personalities which lack refinement 
and tire by repetition. And he is so absolutely 
imbued with the letter of his text (as a Divine 
should be) that if you met his invective with your 
own and called him an isosceles triangle, or com- 
pared him with the square of the hypothenuse, it 
may be doubted whether even then he would suc- 
cub in the accustomed flood of tears. 

This annihilation of modern architecture in 
England, and with it the modern architect, is 
apparently complete in four chapters, though the 
book purporting to do the deed consists of eight. 
The fourth chapter, moreover, has a touch of 
humour in it, for it concludes with a quotation 
from Professor Banister Fletcher, who in 1890 is 
alleged to have told his youthful architectural 
class that “a building without proportion is 
“utterly, hopelessly bad,” and that ‘‘ a building, 
“ no matter how simple, /f in proportion, is good 
“and pleasing ’’—words which, being deemed 
necessary to the instruction of King’s College 
students, afford, in Mr. Loftie’s opinion, a melan- 
choly sign of the state of architecture in England. 
But, seriously, what is Proportion ? Whose stan- 
dard of proportion is erring man to accept in 
these years of grace and rapid change? If 1 am 
able to follow the new prophet, it is not that of 
the medieval builder whose methods and appli- 
cation of scale, as exemplified in his best build- 
ings, are among the marvels that the present 
century has the credit of discovering. No; it is 
that of Vitruvius and Palladio, of Inigo Jones and 
Wren, and of Mr. Loftie—-at least for a time. 

Gentlemen, as the toastmasters say at civic 
feasts, pray silence for—Alexander Pope : 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 


Do you remember when Colonel Newcome first 
came home from India? How he went with 
Arthur Pendennis to the “ Back Kitchen,’ and 
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consorted with unconventionalised genius both 
literary and artistic; how he afterwards learnt 


:nelish, that 
Byron and even 
Sé cond order, and 


that Dr. Johnson could not write 
Pope lacked imagination, that 


Sir Walter were poets of th 


that a Mr. Tennyson, of Cambridge, was the chief 


The cood Colonel 
Pendennis survived 
The same thine had 
thirties, 


of modern poetic literature ! 
died before the sixties and 
him, but not for 
happened a generation before, in the 
when young Macaulay eclipsed the luminous and 
voluminous Gibbon. The same thing is happen- 
ing, more than a generation after, in the nineties, 
when lights of academic respectability refuse 
Macaulay the privilege of holding a candle to Mr. 
Froude. The old law of progress continues un 
changed, though slightly varied—one of th 
variations being that the * Back Kitchen 
a Boudoir in which the artists display their best 
manners, and the place of DB who fiddled is 
filled by Mr. Loftie who writes. 

It is very thoughtful of the reverend gentleman 
to tell you that he is not an architect, but that he 
writes for amateurs and the public generally. It 
may therefore be valuable to cull 
few extracts which will enable architects to take 
the measure of his criticism or judgment, and 
the measure of his knowledge, sub- 


lone. 





; is how 


om his book a 


respecting a 


ject on which he poses as a public instructor. 
Here are some: 
The Saracenic saying that an arel leeps is true 
. of the progress and development of Enelish archi- 
tecture. The arch of the medieval Gothic architect never 


stood still. It was for the 


better, more often tor the 


ometimes 


\ e. ind Norman arch 
developed into the thirteenth-century lancet. The Early 
English style gave way to Decorated, and both to the 





Finally, the Perpendicular yielded to the 


Perpendicular. i 
f Gothic styles there 


Romanesque. . . . Between each} 
was atransitional style. . But the new Romanesque 
spread so rapidly that in titty ye ss, it had taken 


nearly all England back to the } mn which it had 
started three hundred ye s before The arch which 
had never slept was fina put to rest. The Gothic 


An art which 


tradition slumbered, and imbers s 
i ] Had a 


has ceased to be prt ised to live. 





mediwval architect been | ‘rules ’’ of Gothic 
architecture he would have rected all his efforts to break 
them. ... The old successio f Gothic architects did not 


die out until the modern so-called rey had actually com- 
menced. If we take Cardi Wolsey ... as the last 
Professor of Gothic before the ir l} tion of the full-blown 
Italian or Palladian style, we can follow the succession to 
Inigo Jones, Wren, and Hawksmoor without a break. 

we assume, as we may . that t t distinctly Palla 
dian building, as distinguished from Elizabethan, is Caius 


College at Cambridye, beg Haveus in 1565. 
. . - The justly famous Gate of Honour was not built till 
after the death of Dr. Caius. He is said to have dictated 
the design to his architect before his death. It is curious 
to observe in architecture, as in many other arts, that first 
attempts are often so good. In Egypt, the sculpture of a 
period so remote that it cannot be dated is not only th 
best of its kind, but ny sculptors and others have 
acknowledged that a diorite statue of king —the first 
royal statue in the world—has never been surpassed. So, 
too, in our own country, some works of the thirteenth 


un probably by 
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century, erected while pointed architecture was in its 
infancy, remain unapproached. . . . The medieval archi- 
tects had very strict rules of proportion at first. In the 
plain Early English or First Pointed style it was necessary 
‘ the great safety of the Palladian style lay in the 
strictness of its rules. What was often done by chance in 
Gothie was made certain in the style of the Renascence. 
. We can judge from his ‘Inigo Jones, Gothic work that 
the eye for proportion, in which he excelled all his contem- 
poraries and most of his successors, was both born in him 
and also sedulously cultivated. . Inigo Jones, the archi- 
tect, was born 15th July 1573, and . . . was apprenticed 
toa He learned, we know not where, without 
ereat expense or great trouble, how a cloud-capt tower 
could be taught to rise as the background of a play; or 
how a fairy landseape, far reaching by sunny rivers and 
high-walled cities, could form a permanent scene. Such 
devices were unknown in England at that day. . . . But in 
l these effects, a knowledge of proportion 
came first. . . . Without proportion, Jones could not have 
influenced the taste of his time as he did; . . . among the 
predecessors ot Inigo Jones, working drawings of the 
modern kind were not in use. Workmen had their tra- 
ditional rules and followed them, according to the depart- 
ment on which they were employed. . . . But Inigo Jones 
was anxious that everything in a house which he designed 
should be his . . . down to the balusters of the staircase 
and up to the plaster-work of the ceiling . . . and, what 
must be executed by the workmen according to 
the drawings. ...It is... the fact that all Wren’s 
churches in the City were designed with a purpose, and 
that the destruction of one church is a partial destruction 
of all the rest. As arule, the relation between the 
different churches was preserved by the spires or towers. 
. The greatest of all the architects who followed Wren 
in the tirst half of the eighteenth century was Richard, 
third earl of Burlington. ... In 1716, Burlington, not 
yet of age, met Kent in Italy. . . . At twenty-one, when he 
returned home from Italy, ... he set about refronting 
the old house in Piceadilly in the Italian style. He must 
have begun as early as 1716, for that date with his arms 
was on the leadwork. Kent came home 1729; .. . so 
great the friendship of the pair that Kent never left Lord 
Burlington again... . During all the years of their 
association Kent and Lord Burlington seem to have very 
worked together, and to have retained... a 
compete independ ice OL style. 


joiner. 


ore to produce 


Was lore, 


seldom 


And this, at the end of the nineteenth century, is 
instruction in * Modern Architecture” for amatewrs 
and the public generally! L will pass over Mr. 
Loftie’s exquisite harmonies on the Gothie arch 
that never sleeps and ultimately slept, and come 
at once to his philosophical reflections on * first 
‘attempts.’ 1 can imagine the reverend gentle- 
man taking an orthodox view of the procedure 
which resulted in the birth of Eve, and having 
based his deductions of her personal appearance 
from the pictures to be seen of her in various 
parts of Murope maintaining—in accordance with 
archeological methods of logie- that she was a 
handsome woman; and remarkable as a first at- 
tempt. But I cannot understand his assumption 
that because a diorite statue in Egypt is of a period 
so remote that it cannot be dated (like Eve afore- 
said)—and as a piece of sculpture so perfect that 
it has never since been surpassed—it is necessarily 
wu first attempt. Is he certain that a century or so 
prior to the time of the said undated statue the 





et od 
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earth was without form, and void? Does he, 
moreover, think that works of pointed architecture 
erected in England during the thirteenth century 
were first attempts? He does gravely inform 
his readers (p. 21) that the pointed arch “ grew 
“ from the attempts of Norman builders at Canter- 
“bury and ina few other places ’’; but does he 
suppose that the alterations and additions made 
in the twelfth century at Canterbury Cathedral, 
under the direction or inspiration of Guillaume, 
surnamed of Sens (which, for his information, 
1 will state is situated in the old province of 
Burgundy), were first attempts? Perhaps; and 
perhaps, therefore, he will permit me to relate 
the following anecdote. In 1869, in Paris, a 
distinguished French architect, who had studied 
the best works of medieval architecture from 
Provence to Brittany, told me in good faith that 
there was little “ Gothic ’’ worth studying in 
Kngland; and that Viollet-Le-Duc, whom we both 
knew personally, was of a like opinion. No reply 
was made to him then, and he is gone; and | 
console myself now with the reflection that he, as 
a Frenchman, had a better right to ignore the 
medieval architecture of this Island than Mr. 
Loftie has to ignore that of France. The latter, 
by so doing, misleads the ignorant (who probably 
read his books) into a belief that ‘“ Gothic ’’ archi- 
tecture is of English origin and essentially a native 
product. 

I will pass over Inigo Jones’s “ eye for propor- 
‘‘ tion,” his “ cloud-capt towers ”’ and “fairy land- 
‘scapes,’ and other ‘“ devices,” and also the influ- 
ence he exercised upon “the taste of his time.’’ 
As for the great Earl of Burlington, his learning 
and refinement, and the influence they must have 
had upon Kent, have been lately treated deferen- 
tially in the TRANsAcTIONS* of the Institute ; and 
it is needless to quarrel over the question whether 
Burlington House, which the nation gave to the 
Royal Academy, was designed by the Earl at the 
age of twenty-one, or by Campbell, or by any 
other architect of the day. Mr. Loftie may be 
congratulated on possessing an _ organisation 
so delicate as to enable him to discern the 
“complete independence of style” retained by 
Kent and Burlington respectively, except in certain 
examples of their work. But something must be 
said about his contention (p. 119) that before the 
time of Inigo Jones ‘architectural drawings were 
* practically unknown ’’; that, practically, he was 
the first to make detail drawings to scale; and 
further, that it is a good thing for architecture 
that everything in a house which an architect 
designs should be of his own artistic creation. 
This last proposition is a difficult thing for me to 
treat, even personally. But si Monumentum queris 
—of the system that Mr. Loftie says is good for 
architecture -c/rcumspice! Many of the most 


* Vol. VIII. N.S. 1892, p. 362, 


modern architects he attacks have made, and often 
do make, designs for the smallest details of the 
buildings executed under their direction. Indeed, 
one of the most gifted architects of the cen- 
tury told me that he had with his own hands 
made all the drawings of a great building which 
happens to be among the objects of Mr. Loftie’s 
aversion. My personal opinion is that, by so 
doing, he spoilt a noble monument. 

The assumption that medieval builders did not 
make drawings as Inigo Jones made them, and as 
architects make them now, cannot be satifactorily 
proved unfounded. But there is existing evidence 
which would probably hold good in an English 
Court of Law, that drawings of medieval build- 
ines, well known to moderns, were made in the 
Middle Ages, though there is little to show that 
they served in the execution of such buildings ; 
and there remain very few of such drawings. 
But the custom endures in France, especially 
wunong stone-cutters and carpenters, to make, on 
the face of a wall, or the prepared surface of a 
tloor, under cover or in the open, as the case may 
be, full-size line drawings of doorways, windows, 
dormers (/ucarnes), chimneys, plinths, rustica- 
tions, stones, and even entire facades; of roofs, 
wooden dormers, floors, and “pans de bois” 
eenerally. There is every reason to believe, 
from facts which have been collated, that such 
was the practice of the artist or artificer at all 
periods of the Middle Ages throughout Western 
Ikurope; and there is no doubt that in the 
fifteenth century, and at the end of the four- 
teenth, when few absolutely new buildings were 
commenced——when the great buildings then in 
existence sufficed for the needs of the population, 
and were altered and taken to pieces ad libitiin 
the artificer, whether of wood or stone or brick, 
in lead or slate or tile, had a free hand, and so free 
that Philibert de !Orme’s protest, now familiar to 
every architect, that in many districts “la 
“charrette conduit les baufs,’ explains itself. 
Many French stone-cutters and carpenters of 
twenty-five and even fifteen years ago, as | knew 
them, were quite capable themselves of building 
houses in stone or wood, without the initiation 
of an architect; and they were, in point of 
education and social influence, totally distinct 
from the French or British artificer who, under 
unfortunate auspices, distributes explosives on 
a Paris Boulevard or poses as unemployed on 
Tower Hill. But it was totally different in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which re- 
present the great building era of Christendom. 
Then an orthodox plan existed, and was promul- 
vated, of the abbey, the cathedral, the church ; 
and this plan, rude if you lke, was accom- 
panied by ruder elevations. There were then 
doubtless rules of proportion, &¢., as Mr. Loftie 
says, and equally rude, to guide artists in the 
execution of such works. The masters (I do not 
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mean the employers) and the artists or artificers 
were educated some at a central school or univer- 
sity, others at branches of the same,---at which 
branches or allied local centres were developed 
eccentricities of detail that made thentselves felt 
within a certain radius,—the abbeys, monasteries, 
priories, cells, all helping in the work of dis- 
semination. 

This system has been practised even within the 
last thirty years. The central Government 
located in Caleutta has provided, and still provides, 
India with buildings on a similar principle, and 
the failure to produce good architecture in that 
country is due to an official inability to use the 
local native artist or artificer; and to the fact 
that the central authority is not content with mere 
general direction, but expects the local artist to 
carry out detail drawings, the spirit of which he 
obviously does not understand, to the letter. 

The secret and strength of all progressive archi- 
tecture lie in the general control of an expert— 
or rather of a long line of experts, able and ready 
to fill the superior grades as they fall vacant. 
In the twelfth-thirteenth century, this expert 
directed and guided the design and construction, 
leaving his building community, his corps de 
bitiment—sculptors, painters or decorators, fitters 
and furnishers, and artists of every description 

free to execute details in accordance with the 
means, the wants, the fashions, in a word, the 
vernacular of their time. No doubt, if it were 
now possible to summon the medieval masters- 
of-the-work to a Congress in London, they would 
deny that any such organisation existed in their 
time, just as they would wonder at the fuss 
made, in this century, about the buildings they 
raised. But their denial would serve to aue- 
ment the respect which every thoughtful archi- 
tect entertains for the naiveté that speaks, as it 
were, in every stone of their buildings ; and which 
is as distinct—it seemed to me—at Delhi and 
Ahmedabad as in France and the countries imme- 
diately around her. As for the contention that 
Inigo Jones frittered away intellect and time over 
personal preparation of a full-size drawing for : 
wooden baluster or a plaster cornice, nothing 
exists to support it. Palladio, and the neo-Pal- 
ladian architects of the English ‘* Rennaissance,”’ 
as Mr. Loftie spells it—why not do the thing 
well, and spell it Wrennaissance ?—made sketches 
only of buildings, the execution of which 
they directed and the business of which they 
superintended, as the drawings they have left 
suffice to show. The working drawings and 
details were made by the artists, or, to use a 
homelier word, the draughtsmen they employed ; 
and many of those artists were foreigners, or 
I:nglishmen educated in foreign schools. Never- 
theless the neo-Palladian architects —who had they 
been called upon to produce evidence of their 
artistic abilities in the shape of drawings could 
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not have done so—are justly credited with the 
design of buildings which the world at large con- 
tinues to admire, and to which Mr. Loftie has 
happily invited public attention in a book made 
for the purpose. 

The market value of gratuitous suggestions is 
well known and often quoted, and a _ reviewer 
should be niggard of advice. But I cannot refrain 
from urging Mr. Loftie, if he would master the 
great subject he has undertaken, to study Archi- 
tecture a little more and architects a little less ; 
and to remember, for the sake of those whose 
instruction he has professedly at heart, the solemn 
admonition which it is the reverend gentleman’s 
duty to repeat, now and again, toamateurs and the 
public generally: ‘ Ifthe Blind lead the Blind, 
** shall they not both fall into the ditch ? ”’ 
Witui1am H. Wuire. 


(13.) 
INDIAN ARCH.ZOLOGY. 
Sanchiand its Remains: a full Description of the Ancient 

Buildings, Sculptures, and Inscriptions at Sanchi, near 

Bhilsa, in Central India: with Remarks on the evi- 

dence they supply as to the comparatively modern date 

of the Buddhism of Gotama, or Sdkya Muni. With 
forty plates. By General I’. C. Maisey, H.M. Indian 

Army. And an Introductory Note by Major-General Sir 

Alex. Cunningham, K.C.LE., C.S.I., RE. Large 4o. 

Lond. 1892. Price 50s. ‘Messrs. Keqan Paul, Trench, 

Triibner & Co. Charing-Cross Road, London. 

One of the most interesting groups of monu- 
mental antiquities in India is that of the stipas 
and other remains at Sancli Kanikhera, near 
Bhilsa, and about twenty-five miles north-east of 
Bhopal. The first notice we have of these remark- 
able structures is by General Taylor, of the Bengal 
Cavalry, when encamped near them in 1818, 
and who was apparently the first British officer 
to visit and describe them, however briefly. At 
that date, the capital, or hti, onthe summit of the 
great sttipa was still iz situ. Soon after, Captain 
Fell visited the place, and early in 1819 sent from 
Hoshangabad a somewhat detailed account of the 
remains, Which appeared in Buckingham’s Calcutta 
Journal of 11th July1819. The htt had then fallen, 
and lay on the top of the stipa. In 1822 Mr. 
Maddock, then Political Agent at Bhopal, obtained 
leave from that Government to dig into the sttipas 

it has been alleged—in search of treasure ; but 
this is doubtful. The work was conducted by 
Captain Johnson, the Agent’s assistant, who told 
Dy. Spilsbury that he had completely opened the 
ereat stipa * from the top to about thirty feet below 
* the level, and to what he considered the bottom 
‘of the foundations, and found the whole of solid 
‘ brickwork.” This most foolish and unfortunate 
excavation did immense damage to the remains, 
which were previously in a remarkable state of 
preservation, and hastened, if it did not entirely 
produce, the dilapidation that followed of the 
enclosing rails. 
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The large sttipa, which crowns the hill, is about 
121 feet in diameter, and, exclusive of the /ti, 
measured about fifty-three feet in height ; and at 
about fourteen feet from the ground-level it was 
surrounded by a ramp about four and a half feet 
wide. A path, scarcely ten feet wide, round the 
whole structure was enclosed by a stone railing 
having four lofty gateways at the cardinal points, 
each covered with elaborate carving. Of one of 
these gateways full-size casts may now be seen 
in our Science and Art Museums of South 
Kensington, Edinburgh, and Dublin. The body 
of the second sttipa, the only other tolerably entire, 
is of considerably smaller dimensions, being only 
about thirty-nine feet in diameter. The larger 
may date from the third century B.c., and the rail 
and gates somewhat later. Plans and drawings 
were made by visitors from the time of the first 
discovery of these monuments, and an excellent 
sketch of the eastern gateway, by an unknown 
hand, was published as the frontispiece to Fer- 
cusson's Illustrations of Architecture in Hindostan 
in 1847, together with a woodcut representing the 
great sttiipa as it must have been about 1819. In 
August 1847, Capt. J. D. Cunningham, political 
agent at Bhopal, scut his notes and measurements 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal; and in 1849, 1850, 
and 1851, Colonel (now General) F. C. Maisey 
made a large series of very careful drawings of the 
sculptures from the gateways. In the latter year 
he was joined by Major (the late Major-General 
Sir Alexander) Cunningham, and they again opened 
the sttipas, obtained the relic-caskets, and carried 
out other excavations. Colonel Maisey sent his 
report and drawings to the Government, which 
did not, however, publish them; and soon after- 
wards General Sir Alexander Cunningham wrote 
his well-known work, The Bhilsa. Topes, dealing 
chiefly with a general description of the monu- 
ments aud the numerous donative inscriptions on 
the rails. Forty years ago, however, Pali scholar- 
ship was only in its infancy, and the readings 
and translations made then left much room for 
improvement. 

Colonel Maisey’s drawings were apparently 
forgotten till 1868, when the late James Fergusson, 
while seeking for materials for his account of the 
Amarayati marbles, found them at the India 
Office, and prefixed a description of the Sanchi to 
that of the Amaravati sculptures in his Tree and 
Serpent Worship. In that work Sanchi is illus- 
trated by forty-six plates, of which fourteen are 
photographs by Colonel Waterhouse, and twenty- 
two contained Colonel Maisey’s drawings. In the 
prefaceand text of both editions (1868 and 1873) full 
credit is done to the excellence of Colonel Maisey’s 
work, and Fergusson was the first to point out 
their importance as illustrative of Buddhism, and 
to attempt an interpretation of them. 

General Maisey now publishes his drawings 
separately with letterpress of his own, and, except 


in a footnote to the preface, and once to point out 
a mistake in the first edition, he scarcely alludes 
to T'ree and Serpent Worship. He blames Fer- 
cusson (p. 5) for making ‘‘ the base circumference 
of the principal stipa 554 feet ; yet the latter (7'ree 
and Serpert Worship, p. 96) gives the measure- 
ments mentioned above, that tally almost exactly 
with General Maisey’s. 

The object of the work seems to be—(1) to 
reproduce the author’s own hand-drawn sketches, 
and (2) to publish his opinions on the age of these 
monuments and of Buddhism, which religion, he 
thinks, “‘ was introduced as a reform of the pre-ex- 
‘isting semi-Mithraie faith, about the commence- 
* ment of the Christian era—i.c. shortly before the 
** oateway sculptures of Sanchi were executed.” 
Now, (1) some of the plates are reproduced on a 
larger scale than in Tree and Serpent Worship, and 
in a few instances, where they are not tinted, these 
may be artistically better than in the latter work ; 
in other examples they are smaller in scale, more 
darkly tinted, and hardly more satisfactory. The 
few additional drawings are chiefly small figures, 
ornaments, &¢., and are either to be found in The 
Bhilsa Topes or are not of much importance. 
And (2) his theory of history is quite imaginary. 
Cunningham (so very recently deceased) contri- 
buted an introductory note to the volume, in 
which he satisfactorily disposes of this theory 
respecting the late age of Buddhism and of these 
remains. 

General Maisey’s discussion of the inscriptions 
he would have done well to omit. He has nothing 
better to give than Cunningham’s tentative read- 
ings of forty yearsago. Even for the three Gupta 
inscriptions, he seems to be unaware of Dr. Fleet’s 
well-known volume, where the readings of themare 
satisfactorily settled. He uses ‘ sthtpa ” through- 
out for the Sanskrit stipa, Pali thiipo, and asserts 
that the sense of dharmma in Buddhist literature 
is quite different from that of dharma in the 
inscriptions, and that dhaima in them may mean 
‘the moon,”’ ce. 

In history, also, his theory runs away with him. 
Chandragupta II. (circ. Ap. 405) he would identify 
with Vikramaditya of Ujjain, ‘‘ the alleged founder 
‘of the Sanvat era, whose date was put back 
‘by the Hindu historians to p.c. 56; that is, to 
‘the period of the Sakas or Indo-Scythians, to 
‘whose race Sakya belonged. But”’ (he adds) ‘* we 
may go beyond this, and sce in this ‘Chandra 
“ Gupta’ of the fifth century a.p. (the Yu-gai of 
‘the Chinese historians) the historical origin of 
* the ‘Ayu’ or‘ Asoka’ of Buddhist writers : whom 
‘they also put back, in order to connect him with 
‘the older Maurya dynasty of Pataliputra”’ 
(p. 108). Mere assumption of this sort is surely 
a thing of the past; no one nowadays is likely 
to accept such dreams. 

Sanchi would well reward further examination 
and illustration, for the story of its sculptures has 

4 
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not been finally unravelled; but this volume adds 

nothing towards that end to the second edition of 

Fergusson’s important work of twenty years ago. 
Edinburgh. JAMES BURGESS. 


(14.) 
MEDIZVAL MARBLE-WORKERS. 
The Roman Marmorarit. By Giacomo Boni. Pamph. 
la. 80. Rome 1893. [G. Bertero, Via Umbria, Rome. 


The Cavaliere Giacomo Boni has published a 
Paper read by him before the British and Ameri- 
can Archeological Society of Rome, on those 
Roman artists who during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries and the beginning of the fourteenth 
were occupied in carving and encrusting with gold 
and enamel those beautiful works, consisting of am- 
bones, pavements, candelabra, episcopal chairs, 
tombs and shrines which in Italy are called 
Cosmati, from the Christian name of Cosma or 
Cosimo, one of the workers who, with his sons, 
flourished in the thirteenth century. 

The origin and development of the art of these 
marble-workers have caused much discussion. ‘“ It 
‘is now agreed,” says Cavaliere Boni, “ that there 
‘‘was a Romanesque school of architecture, to 
“which is due the simple diminutive arcade, sup- 
‘ported by slender shafts, which surrounded the 
“ courtyards of monasteries and decorated the tops 
* of towers or fortified houses with small double or 
“triple openings, not ungraceful in themselves, but 
‘so narrow and modest as to provoke the derision 
‘ofthe Renaissance architects, whonicknamed them 
“ ¢cricket-cages.. Only a few fragments of the 
‘primitive Romanesque windows and other features 
‘“‘of domestic architecture remain; but of the 
‘eloisters, which exhibit the primitive rudeness or 
“unadorned simplicity of the style, we may mention 
‘‘as remaining to us the cloisters of 8. Lorenzo, 
“those within the convents of S. Cecilia and the 
‘SS. Quattro Incoronati, 8. Cosimato and S. 
“ Sabina.” 

The mosaic work appears to have had a Byzan- 
tine origin, but similar decoration was introduced 
by the Saracens in the Ziza palace at Palermo. 
The Norman tombs in Palermo Cathedral, Roger's 
chamber and the Palatine chapel, the King’s and 
the Bishop’s throne in Cefalu Cathedral, show a 
distinct resemblance to the work of the Roman 
marble-workers. The finest example of the kind in 
Sicily is the cloister of Monreale Cathedral. 

The idea of turning the fragments of the Roman 
ruins into something useful and beautiful was not 
new, having been adopted by the Gothic kings ; 
but it was not until the twelfth century that it 
was fully carried out. ‘‘ The germ of this kind of 
*‘ decoration,’ says Cay. Boni, “could not find a 
‘‘ better soil for its foundation than that of Rome, 
“where slabs of marble of all kinds, and large 
‘drums of porphyry columns were ready to hand 
“ for any one desiring to avail himself of quarries, 
“formed not by the unconscious process ot 


‘‘ veological laws, but by the accumulated labour 
‘‘of several hundreds of years, by generation after 
‘veneration of conquerors and artists, who had 
‘stored the working materials sufficient for the 
‘outward splendour of the capital of the Roman 
‘empire.’ It was only in Rome, however, that 
the style of the marble-workers flourished, and 
when introduced into other countries it languished 
and died. 

Cavaliere Boni then proceeds to give a list of the 
principal Roman marble-workers and their works 
from his own notes, which constitute a most 
valuable contribution to the history of architecture. 
‘“ Before closing this brief review,” says the Cava- 
liere in conclusion, ‘I must ask leave to mention 
“some important works of a Roman marble- 
‘worker which I admired a few years ago 
‘‘at Westminster Abbey, and about which I am 
‘indebted to Mr. Micklethwaite, the learned 
* Enelish architect, for some interesting notes.” 
They consist of a small tomb bearing no inscrip- 
tion, but believed to be of the daughter of Henry 
III., who died in 1257. The basement of the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor bears the following 
inscription, only a portion of which is readable :— 

Anno mileno domini cum septuageno 

Et bis centeno cum completo quasi deno 

Hoe opus est factum quod Petrus duxit in actum 

tomanus civis. Homo causam noscere si vis in actum 

Rex fuit Henricus Sancti praesentis amicus. 

The relics of Edward the Confessor were laid in 
the place of honour by Henry III. a.p. 1269. 
The inscription was also studied by Mr. Steven- 
son in a MS. copy of the fifteenth century pre- 
served in the British Museum. The tomb of 
King Henry III., the second founder of West- 
minster Abbey, erected a.p. 1281, has nothing 
English about it, save the grey Purbeck marble. 
The bronze figure resting upon it is English 
work, but ten years later. 

The pavement of opus Alexandrinum before 
the high altar at Westminster was laid a.p. 1268, 
and bore the inscription: Tertius Henricus rex, 
urbs, Odericus et Abbas hos composuere porphireos 
lapides. The abbot, Richard of Ware, paid a visit 
to Rome after his election, which took place A.D. 
1258. He died a.p, 1283, and upon his grave may 
be read the following words: Hie portat lapides 
quos huc portavit ab urbe; that is to say, that 
he lies buried under the red and green porphyries, 
the traditional elements of the opus Alerandrinum, 
which he brought himself from Rome to England. 
No matter how great was the liberality of the 
medieval abbot in providing precious materials, 
how great his care in selecting one of the most 
skilful among the Roman marmorarii, the attempt 
to transplant a style of work which could only 
find its proper nourishment among the ruins of 
an ancient city, was not successful. This is 
proved by some attempts to imitate the work. 

Joun Hess. 
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NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES 
The Lighting of Ancient Temples. 
From E. P. Lorrus Brock, F.S.A. [F.]— 

The recent discussion * on this subject has 
occasioned various points of interest to be brought 
forward. But there is one which appears to be 
worth consideration, and it has hardly yet been 
touched upon. It is the amount of light that 
was necessary to enable the interiors to be visible. 
While it is a matter of certainty that many of the 
Egyptian temples, and some others, must have 
had their interiors in all but profound obscurity, 
except at times when artificial light may have 
been used, it is reasonable to suppose, as has 
been suggested, that the interiors of others, such 
as the Parthenon, must have had sufficient light 
to allow the superb sculptures and the contents to 
be visible. The covering—the Peplum—of the 
statue of Minerva in the latter building, an 
elaborate piece of needlework, obviously of no 
service to protect the statue from rain or to act as 
a velarium to the structure, would require daylight 
rather than any artificial light to show its colours 
to advantage. But would so large an opening as 
Mr. Falkener has shown in his beautiful’ drawing 
of the interior of the Parthenon ft be necessary ? 
I think not. It has to be remembered that we 
possess an almost perfect ancient Roman temple, 
the Pantheon, which obtains its light all but 
entirely from above.t The light is abundant 
at all times of the day, even when the doors are 
closed. When the sun is declining the light is 
still good, while it is brilliant when sunbeams 
enter. Yet the superficial area of the lighting 
surface is less than one thirtieth of the whole 
superficial area.$ 


* Pp. 45-49, 80-83. + Plate facing page 45. 

t Vitruvius tells us that there was no hypethral temple 
in Rome. We may hardly be justified in calling the 
Pantheon one. But the circular portion, we now know, 


is later than his time.—E. P. L. B. 
$ I have followed the dimensions on Piranesi’s plan, 
where the diameter is given as 194 62, 194 8}, and 195 0% 
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What is sufficient for the Pantheon would 
have been equally effective for the Parthenon. 
It may be supposed that the sky of Athens is as 
good as that of Rome, and under similar con- 
ditions an opening, say, of twelve feet by seven 
feet only would have given entrance to a similar 
proportion of light into the cella of the Parthenon, 
while a small increase would light not only the 
cella but the surrounding aisles divided from it 
by the ranges of superimposed columns.* The 
smallness of this opening, if it ever existed at the 
Parthenon, could have been easily managed in the 
roof covering, and it has some reference to the 
recent discussion in two material points. It 
removes the objection that any large opening would 
have caused necessarily an awkward appearance 
on the exterior. Also, that a large opening would 
have exposed the statue and its delicate formation 
to the action of the elements. 

There is another item of evidence that the 
Parthenon affords, which may be borne in mind 
with advantage by the explorers of ancient 
temples which are supposed to have been lighted 
from above. It is, to search for evidences of the 
mode of escape of the rainwater. Piranesi’s plates 
show how carefully this was provided for at the 
Pantheon. It is hardly possible that such ap- 
parent traces may be found in the ruins that are 
yet to be brought to light ; but it is hardly possible 
for any such to have existed without there being 
some trace, if it be only the slight slope of the 
pavement towards the point of escape. 


The Classical Influence in Indian Architecture. 


From J. Tavenor Perry [A.]— 

To properly appreciate the valuable series of 
Papers contributed by Mr. William Simpson to the 
Transactions ft of the Institute, a chronological 
summary of the principal eyents which occurred 
on the north-west frontiers of India is required ; 
and I have therefore attempted to put together in 
the following table [see next page] the history of 
the Greek and Persian empires of South-west Asia 
from the time of the conquest by Alexander, to the 
irruption of the Saracens, and the downfall, at the 
height of its power, of the great Persian monarchy. 
Before dealing with any theory of particular 
artistic influence passing between countries di- 
vided ‘“‘as far as the East is from the West,’’ it 
will be well to study such a table, and to ascertain 





Roman feet, the building not being quite circular by so 
much, probably owing either to spreading during con- 
struction, or by slight error in erection. The circular 
light is 36 83 Roman feet in diameter.—E. P. L. B. 

* There is no scale to Stuart’s plan (Antiquities of 
Athens, vol. ii.), but by making a scale from figured portions 
the cella measures about 72 feet from east to west by 
34 feet from north to south, thus giving an area of about 
2,448 feet. The temple, and all the other important ones 
at Athens, now appear to be carefully oriented, whatever 
may have been their position when erected.—FE. P. L. L. 

+ In 1862, 1880, 1883, 1891; also page 93, 
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641 Conquest of Pers 

From the date of its origi ; 
ander, Persia, which had until then been the 
supreme power in Western Asia, remained wholly 
under the government of the Greeks until the fall 
of the Seleucide in 250 B.c., when Arsaces esta- 
blish d a Parthian dynasty oy Y it 
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leaving the north-eastern provinces of Sogdiana 
and Bactriana still under Greck rule; thus, after 
little more than half a century of Grecian domina- 
tion, the country was restored to its ancient inde- 
pendence, and a wedge of semi-barbarism driven 
in between the Grieco-Bactrian provinces and the 
Greek kingdoms beyond the Euphrates. But in 
spite of the natural aversion felt by the native 
Persians to their Greek conquerors, and their 
continuous efforts to regain possession of the 
provinces of the earlier Persian empire stil left 
under Greek sway, they were for long unable to 
prevent a continuance of the intercourse between 
India and Syria. Thus, we find that so late as 
205 B.c., the treaty of confederacy was renewed 
hetween Antiochus and the son of Asoka, which 
first made in 312 R.c. between Selencus, after 
his invasion of India, and the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty. From the commencement of 
its recovered independence, the expansion of 
Persia, both eastward and westward, rapidly 
proceeded, and in 139 B.c., little more than a 
hundred years after the establishment of the 
kingdom, Bactria was conquered by Mithridates I. 
of Parthia, and nine years afterwards was over- 
run by the Seythians. Similarly, great changes 
were going on in Western Asia, and by the year 
65 B.c. the successes of Pompey had reduced the 
Greek kingdom of Syria to the condition of a 
Roman province, and the frontiers of Rome and 
Parthia became conterminous. 

From the inglorious campaign of Antony which 
shortly followed this contiguity, down to the 
disastrous defeat of Valerian in 260 a.p., the 
empires were engaved in inctfectual contests, alter- 
nating vith peri ds of more or friendly 
intercourse, in one of which occurred the incident 
of Augustus receiving an Indian embassy at Samos, 
and of Phraates IV. of Parthia returning the 
Roman standards captured at the battle of 
Carrhe. During this same period there had been 
great disorder within the Parthian kingdom, which 
ultimately led to the fall of the Arsacidwe in 
Persia, and the commencement in 226 a.p. of the 
Sassanian dynasty, under which Persia regained 
its former greatness, and whose rule lasted till its 
overthrow by the Saracens, 

By the buildings which remain scattered over 
Western Asia, ascribed to the kings of this 
dynasty, we know that under them some revival 
in the arts took place; and from many incidents 
we discover that, in spite of frequent wars, the 
intercourse between Persia and the Eastern 
empire was frequent and intimate. Although 
Odenatus of Palmyra, to revenge the death of 
Valerian, twice defeated the armies of Shahpoor 
under the walls of Ctesiphon, yet it was to Persia 
Zenobia attempted to fly when Palmyra was 
captured by Aurelian. One of the wars with 
tome was only provoked through a Christian 
bishop, and it may thence be assumed that such 
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were allowed to reside in the country, causing the 
destruction of atemple at Susa; whilst it was the 
army of a Roman emperor that restored Khosrou 
to his throne, to become perhaps the greatest, 
though the last, of the Sassanian dynasty of 
Persia. 

From this historical summary it will be seen 
that, until the time of Alexander, South-west 
Asia formed politically one country, with its centre 
of government in Persia ; and the conditions of its 
people were so little altered when foreign masters 
were imposed, that we find as it regained its 
independence, and to some extent its forme: 
importance, the native style of architecture was 
till alive and progressive, scarcely affected by 
external influence ; so that the ruins of Khorsabad, 
the halls of Persepolis, and the palace of Ctesiphon 
are but steps in the sequence of a style which 
lasted perhaps longer than any other in the world. 
Details peculiar to the earliest periods we find 
surviving in the latest, and influencing the arts of 
adjoining countries. The Ionic volute appears on 
the bas-relicfs of Khorsabad, the columns of Susa, 
and is found among the Sassanian remains dis- 
covered at Warka ;* whilst the “ knop and flower,”’ 
so characteristic of early Assyrian work, reappears 
on the temples of Athens and the pillars of 
Asoka. Taking together, therefore, the historical 
and the artistic facts, the improbability of any 
direct influences passing through Persia, east- 
ward or westward, becomes manifest; whilst the 
probability that Persia was a centre from which 
emanated and radiated those influences on foreign 
styles, which now appear such remarkable coin- 
cidences, seems the only solution of this architec- 
tural problem. 

Of the chief buildings on the Indian frontier in 
which Western influence is supposed to be evident, 
the principal, and those most dwelt on by Mr. 
Simpson, are the Kashmir temples, of which 
Marttand is the typical example, and the Gandhara 
monasteries. The date accepted by Fergusson for 
the temple at Marttand is the early part of the 
eighth century, but he considers that some of the 
older Kashmir temples may date back to the year 
600 a.p. Now the Greek kingdom of Bactria had 
been destroyed nearly eight hundred years before 
that date, and it would be difficult to find anything 
in the style of Persia of the same period suggesting 
the survival of classic influence. But what are 
the so-called classic features in these temples ? 
Practically nothing but a supposed likeness to the 
Dorie Order in some of the columns. A copyist 
would have been more particular than to have put 
sixteen flutes to the shaft; whilst the convex 
form of the capital, with its rude ornament, is to 
be found among the Sassanian remains at Warka 
already mentioned. But these buildings contain 
details of a most interesting character, suggest- 


Loftus, Chaldza, &c., p. 225 and plate. 


ing far other ideas than classic influence. In the 
arrangement of gables and trefoil arches we have 
a most unclassic feature, which seemed to Professor 
Willis to suggest that it might be an early appear 
ance of a form which became so common in thi 
West in medieval times, for he says: * the form 
‘of the arch is totally different from the Roman, 
“being the trefoil. The history of this form is 
“involved in quite as much obscurity as that of 
“the pointed arch. It makes its first appearance 
‘in Europe after the First Crusade, and may there- 
‘- fore be supposed either to be derived from the 
‘‘ Fast, or from Byzantium, as other evidence may 
‘point out.” * Such evidence is now to a greater 
extent available, for in the ornaments of the Sassa- 
nian palace of Mashita, erected by Khosrou IT., 
illustrated by Mr. Phené Spiers,? gables appear as 
a great feature in the ornamentation; whilst the 
nearly contemporary buildings of Armenia, such 
as the church of Etchmiadzine, show not only the 
gables, but, if M. Brosset’s drawing may be relied 
upon, trefoil arches as a decoration.+ 

The monasteries of Gandhara, at the earliest, 
may have been begun about 100 a.pv., but Fer- 
gusson considers 300 to 400 the more likely time. 
Either date, however, is sufficiently long after the 
fall of the Bactrian kingdom to preclude the possi- 
bility, even if its founders had any knowledge of 
the Corinthian style, of their having been the means 
of its introduction to India. I will not here repeat 
arguments | have before used on this subject.$ It 
is only necessary to mention, as pointed out by 
Fergusson, that the earliest examples of the 
Corinthian capital are to be found among the 
ruins of the temples of Asia Minor, and that the 
richest and most sumptuous specimens of the style 
exist in the countries bordering on the western 
Persian frontiers, such as the buildings of Baalbec, 
Petra, and, above all, Palmyra; buildings which 
perhaps were in course of erection at the same 
time as those of Gandhara erected on the eastern 
frontiers. Do not these examples, also, point to a 
common centre from which these peculiar forms 
and decoration sprang, rather than to an influence, 
almost impossible under the circumstances to eon- 
ceive, due to the survival of some traditions of an 
ancient art among a people who could never have 
seen work of such a character in their native 
Greece ? 

When we find the flora and fauna cf countries 
divided from each other to be identical, or but 
slightly modified, we know that their separation is 
due to great geologic changes and the irruption of 
the ocean; and so the denudation wrought in 
Persia by foreign conquests and religious changes 
to a great extent destroyed the earlier works of the 
Parthian and Sassanian kings ; but we can be sure 


‘ G. T. Vigne, Kashmir, vol. i. p. 400. 
Transactions, Vol. VII. N.S. p. St. 
The Fe lesiolagist, vol. Nill. p- 225. 
The Architect, 24th January 1880. 
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that these buildings once formed the connecting 
link between those features of architectural art 
which appear both in the temples of Palmyra and 
the monasteries of Gandhara. 


From R. PHENE Sprers, I'.s,A. (L". 

The task which Mr. Simpson undertook in his 
Paper [see p. 93] was twofold: first, to prove that 
the theory which connected the Bactrian sculp- 
tures with the rule of Alexander’s satraps at Balkh 
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folio volumes of the two cities shows that the 
buildings represented were of the same style and 
character, so that an examination of the archi- 
tectural characteristics in the one may fairly be 
taken as representing those of the other. Coming 
as 1 did from Jerusalem, where the tombs of 
Herod's time all suggest in their detail the germs 
of that archaic work which in Justinian’s time 
blossomed forth into the Byzantine style, I was 
much surprised to notice the entire absence. of a 
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FIG, 18.—SCULPTURE FROM THE PESHAWAR VALLEY. (Froma photograph.) 


was an erroneous one; and secondly, that the 
only classical influence which could be detected 
in these sculptures was Roman, and derived from 
the buildings in Palmyra. As the trade route 
through this latter city ceased in 273 A.p., when 
it was taken, he ascribes an earlier date to these 
Bactrian sculptures. Baalbec, he points out, was 
also on the trade route, as well as Palmyra, between 
the West and India. I have never had the good 
fortune to visit Palmyra, but I have drawn most 
of the work at Baalbec, and a comparison between 
the illustrations given in Dawkin’s and Wood’s 





sunilar Greek fecting in the buildings at Baalbec. 
Not only were they eminently Roman, but any 
tendency in them toa further development was in 
the direction of the Renaissance of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Mr. Tavenor Perry 
seems to have imagined that the farthest East one 
went, the richer was the so-called Corinthian style, 
and that it was possible that Eastern influence 
had acted on Western art rather than the converse. 
This was not my impression of the work I found 
there; but, granted that it was so, it would have 
been in the wrong direction, for it was not debased 
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Roman or primitive Renaissance which was going 
to act for the next few centuries on Western art, 
but archaic Byzantine. Asa matter of fact, the 
work at Baalbee is remarkably pure, considering 
its distance from Rome, and, as Fergusson says 
in his Indian and Eastern Architecture, p.177, * it 
“requires a practised and well-educated eye to 
“distinguish between the capitals of the Pan- 
“theon of Agrippa and those last executed at 
“Baalbec or Palmyra. The entablatures show 
“eonsiderable progress, but the capitals were so 
“stereotyped that it is evident, if any Greek or 
« Roman artists had designed capitals in Gandhara 
“ during the period alluded to, we could predicate 
“exactly what they would have been.” 

Whilst agreeing with Mr. Simpson in his first 
contention, viz. that there is no proof of any direct 
early Greek influence, such as was contended to have 
been exerted immediately after Alexander’s time, 
I am quite unable to accept the other con- 
clusions he arrives at—first, that the influ- 
ence is Roman only; and secondly, that the 
Bactrian sculptures date from the second 
and beginning of the third centuries. I have 
said any direct Greek influence, because there 
can be little doubt that, through Parthia, 
various Greek elements crept in, and the 
engaged column in fig. 2, p. 108, from the 
Peshawar Valley, has a capital of the same 
design as those found at Warka in Mesopo- 
tamia by Mr. Loftus, and now in the British 
Museum. But this by the way; for the 
moment the question is narrowed thus: in the 
headpiece to Mr. Simpson’s Paper, in figs. 
2, 8, 4, and 10, and in the illustration fig. 18, 
p. 150, are the features such as could only be 
ascribed to the influence of the second Greek 
empire. My. Simpson’s suggestion that the 
arches, as shown in fig. 10, are derived from 
the roof of the Chaitya Cave is not of much 
value as regards his argument, because no one 
denies that there were arches in Palmyra. As 
he has suggested the resemblance, however, it 
might be pointed out that in fig. 10 the arches 
shown are singularly unlike the Buddhist Chaitya 
in shape ; and moreover (and this is remarkable, as 
they were carved for the Buddhist priests), there 
is not a single example in which the chief charac- 
teristic of the Chaitya is carved—viz. the purlins 
which show its wooden origin. It is only neces- 
sary to look at figs. 46, 47, 51, 52, 55, and 60 in 
Fergusson’s Indian and Fastern Architecture to 
recognise that the purlins are never omitted in 
the real Chaitva. In the place of the purlins we 
find a dent-de-scie ornament, a Sassanian orna- 
iment of the seventh century. That in some cases 
the Chaitya was copied I am quite willing to allow 
—in fact, in the illustration now given ‘fig. 18) 
the niche on each side may have been taken 
(minus the purlins) from the facade of the cave at 
Bhaja (fig. 46, Fergusson), and there is the same 
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panelling with coffers. My contention is, however, 
that the carrying of these arches on capitals and 
shafts is distinctly a1 much later development, 
and one which is taken from Byzantine sources, 
such as are found in Central Syria. Figs. 51 
and 62 in Fergusson, in which the Buddhist 
rail is shown as in fig. 18, explain the entirely 
different way in which the early Buddhists of 
the first and second centuries adopted decorating 
the Chaitya. In fig. 52 they are placed between 
the columns, but in all cases they rest as com- 
plete features on horizontal beams. As I have 
already pointed out, it is not so much the form 
of the arch as the assemblage of many arches, 
circular or three-sided, carried on wide-spreading 
capitals and shafts, which suggest the later and 
Byzantine origin, and of this there is no example 
either in Palmyra or Baalbec. 

Again, with reference to the alternating of the 





THEODOSIUS H., CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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round and three-sided arches, Mr. Simpson sug- 
gests that the latter were copied from wooden 
structures ; but that (supposing the assumption to 
be a correct one) would not account for the alter- 
nating of the two forms. I should be more inclined 
to attribute the origin to such a feature as that of 
those three niches in the wall of Theodosius II. 
at Constantinople [fig. 19]. This alternation was 
no doubt derived from the alternating of the 
circular and angular pediments of Roman struc- 
tures, and, as seen in the enriched niches at 
Baalbec, and the example at Constantinople, was 
probably not unique, because we find the sane 
treatment in Saint-Jean, Poitiers, and Saint-Front, 
Perigueux. The resemblance between these niches 
at Constantinople and those in the Peshawar 
Valley sculpture is much closer than in any 
Roman work at Palmyra or elsewhere. Over the 
niches on either side in fig. 18 will be seen birds, 
probably peacocks, pecking at fruit. This was a 
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Sassanian Architecture.* Inow come to the string 
courses Which divide the three tiers of sculpture in 
fig. 10. This I claim to be Byzantine, and its earliest 
example will be found in St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople. ‘The Byzantine architects discarded the 
plain fillets of the classic entablatures, and 
emphasised and enriched with bold sculp- 
ture the decorated mouldings. The ogee 
moulding of the cornice, the egg-and-tongue 
moulding under it, and the convex frieze, 
were the chief mouldings in which they de- 
lighted. The modillions they introduced 
occasionally, as in St. John Studius at Con- 
stantinople ; and in the cornice of this same 
church we find the first example of the so- 
called Venetian dentil. They also utilised 
the architrave when necessary, curving it 
into an archivolt sometimes, and in the 
former case they emphasised the bead deco- 
vation. ‘Their favourite moulding, however, 


favourite Byzantine method of filling up the 
spandrils over arches. It is frequently found in 
Greece, and is found in Italy in ciboria, sarcophagi, 
and balustrades execuied from the sixth to the 
eighth centuries by Gre ti ‘Fhe example 
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FIG. 20. PORTION OF STH-CENTURY CIBOLIUM 


illustrated [fig. 20) is taken from the arch of 
ciborium utilised in a tomb of the fourteenth cen- 
tury at Bologna. Similar birds are found in the 
plaster decoration of the Baptistery of Ravenna 
of the sixth century. 





I have already referred to the dent-de-scie 
ornament carved in all the arches. Tig. 21 
FIG, 21.—RABBATH-AMMON, 
is taken from a photograph of the Palace of 


Rabbath-Ammon in Moab, a building supposed to 
have been erected by Chosroes II. when marching 
on Jerusalem in 614 A.D. A drawing of this 
palace was published in illustration of my Paper on 
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was the ogee, which they contented them- 
selves with as a string-course, in preference 
to any other. ‘This is found in many of the 
Greek churches. It found its way to Venice, 
where it was employed in long lengths inside 
Participazio’s church of St. Mark, in Con- 
tarini’s church at Murano, and generally 
throughout all the Byzantine palaces at 
Venice, and others in Verona, Ancona, &e. 
Now the chief characteristic of this deco- 
rative moulding is the bringing forward and 
turning over of the centre leaf, the object 
being doubtless to break the straight line of 
the fillet above. Fig. 22 is an illustration of an 
example in the Kahrije Djami Church at Con- 
stantinople, founded in 413, but rebuilt in the 
seventh century. A comparison of this example 
(which, as it happens, is taken from a photo- 
eraph of the arch-mould instead of the lintel 
below it) with the friezes as shown in fig. 10 
is too close to allow of the supposition that such a 
treatment was developed in India three centuries 
before its adoption in Constantinople ; unless, of 
course, as was suggested by Mr. Emerson, the 
feature was borrowed from India. But, in that 
case, why did not the Byzantine architect take over 
the Buddhist rail and other Indian features? | 
have an open mind on the matter, and if our Hon. 
Secretary will take up the subject and give us a 
Paper on the influence of Indian architecture on 
Greek and Roman work, it would be, I am sure, a 
most valuable contribution to the history of the 
development of the earlier styles: in Western 
Mohammedan work I have sought in vain for that 
Indian influence. Now I come to the capitals 
illustrated in figs. 2, 3, and 5. The theory which has 
been heldas to the Alexandrian Greek origin of the 
sculpture in the Peshawar Valley may be traced, | 
think, to the strongly-marked Greek character of 


Transactions, Vol. VII. N.S., between pp. 48 and 49. 
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these capitals, and the only error which has been 
made is in the attempt to attribute them to the 
Greeks of the First instead of the Second Empire. 
The attempt which Mr. Simpson makes now to 
connect them with the purely Roman examples at 
Palmyra seems to me to be on the face of it im- 
possible. Any one who has examined the foliage 
of a Roman and a Greek or Byzantine Corinthian 
capital will be able to see at once the marked dif- 
ference in the section of their leaves, which, 
whilst slightly concave in the Roman, is always 
\-shaped in the Greek and Byzantine. There are 
one or two Roman buildings, in the carved foliage 
of the capitals of which the Y-shaped section is 
found, as, for instance, in the Temple of Vesta 
at Rome, and in the Arch of Hadrian at Athens ; 
but they were certainly carved by Greek artists. 
Throughout Eastern urope, Syria, and even in 
Egypt and North Africa, wherever the remains ofa 
Byzantine building are found, the carved foliage 
will always have this V-shaped section. The 
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photographs of the Peshawar capitals, which are 
reproduced in figs. 2,8, and 4, have the Y-shaped 
section in their leaves. But there is another 
characteristi¢ in them which is of Byzantine 
origin. The Byzantine architect recognised that 
a monolith column of granite or marble could carry 
a much greater weight than one composed of many 
courses of brick, and as in interiors large piers or 
supports were much in the way, whenever he could 
afford it he replaced the pier by a column of com- 
paratively small diameter ; this entailed some difti- 
culty in the capital, which was neither large nor 
strong enough to carry the wall or arches alone. 
In some cases he inserted on the capital a new 
feature called the dosseret ; in other cases, and par- 
ticularly when the Ionie Order was used, he incorpo- 
rated with it this wide-spreading feature. To this 
characteristic Fergusson, arguing in favour of the 
Byzantine origin of these Gandhara eapitals, says 
(Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 178) : * After 
“Constantine, however, the design of the capitals 
“went wild, if the expression may be used. The 
“practice of springing arches from them, instead of 
‘* their supporting horizontal architraves, required 
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‘a total change, and in the West it produced 
* exactly the same effects that we tind in Gandhara.” 
In this opinion I concur entirely, so that it is not 
necessary Lo say any more on the subject, except 
to point out in the capitals two Sassanian details, 
the dent-de-scie moulding and the flower, which, as 
may be seen in Flandin and Coste’s work, was a 
favourite feature with the Sassanians, being derived 
by them from the Persians. As regards the figure 
of Buddha, which is seen in the capitals [fig. 2, 
p. 971, Fergusson says that in the Gandhara 
monasteries they are very frequent, and of a type 
Which in India would be assumed to be certainly 
as late as the fourth or fifth century, some of them 
very much later. Fergusson also points out the re- 
duplication of the figures of Buddha and of saints, 
which is of much later date. The nimbus behind 
the head of Buddha, Fergusson says further, is 
not known to be of earlier date than the fourth 
century, and he eventually comes to the conclusion, 
as quoted by Mr. Simpson, that “many of the 
‘* Gandhara bas-reliefs would, if transferred to the 
‘** Lateran Museum and labelled as early Christian, 
“pass muster with ninety-nine people out of 
‘every hundred who visit that collection.’’ With 
this view I entirely agree, and my opinion was 
strengthened by the inspection of a collection of 
photographs shown me by Mr. Kipling, in which 
there are numerous apparent reproductions of 
sculptures of the Lower Roman and the Byzantin 
mpires, similar in many respects to the sculp- 
tures of the pedestal of the obelisk at Constan- 
tinople (carved in the reign of Theodosius I.), and 
many fourth-century sculptures (and later) in the 
Italian museums and churches. 

Some of these sculptures in Italy are said to have 
been executed by Greek artists who in the seventh 
century were exiled from Syria owing to the Mo- 
hammedan invasion, and again in the eighth 
century from Byzantium owing to the iconoclastic 
persecution in 728 A.D. Is it too much to suppose 
that some of these Greek artists may have sought 
an asylum in the Mast rather than in the West ? 
At all events, it is almost certain that sculptures 
of the class from which the Bactrian artists took 
their models are not to be found in Palmyra. 
There may have been statues on the brackets 
attached to the columns, but no traces of sareo- 
phagi or altar pedestals with figure sculpture have 
ever been found, so far as I know, in either 
Palmyra or Baalbec. 


The Great Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City. 


From WrioiurAM Simpson, RI. [77.A. 

The great temple at Salt Lake City has at last 
been finished. The dedication ceremonies began 
on the 6th April last, and continued for a week. 
The corner-stone was laid on the 6th April 1853, 
thus giving forty years as the time it has taken to 
erect the structure. In this matter of time it quite 
eclipses Solomon’s Temple. At first the progress 
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in building was slow, as the blocks of granite had 
to be brought in bullock-carts a distance of about 
twenty miles. Ultimately railway communication 
was established, and the work went .on more 
rapidly. I visited Salt Lake City in May 1873, 
and the walls were then only about seven feet 
above the ground. The granite that I saw was of 
a pale grey colour, and it will stand out light 
against the blue of the sky. 

Salt Lake City is laid out in the usual plan 
of American towns, with its streets at regular 
intervals, and at right angles to each other. These 
form what are called ‘ blocks,’ and one of these 
in Salt Lake City is known as the ‘“ Temple 
“block.” In this is the tabernacle, which is 
used for the Sunday services, and also the temple, 
which stands in the corner at the opposite 
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There are three floors in the temple, which 
realise the three storeys of the Ark of Noah. Each 
of these floors will be used for a different purpose. 
The tabernacle, as already mentioned, serves for 
the regular Sunday worship. The temple is in- 
tended for other celebrations, and the rites to be 
performed in it will not be those that belong to 
ordinary worship, but to ceremonies which, in the 
eyes of the Mormons, are far more sacred than the 
Sunday observances. 

The ground-floor, which is a semi-crypt, will be 
devoted to baptisms. Here there isa great brazen 
font resting on twelve oxen—an imitation, no 
doubt, of the brazen sea in Solomon’s Temple. 
The necessity for such a large baptistery is owing 
to a peculiar view held by the Mormons. They 
place an interpretation upon 1 Corinthians xv. 

29, which enables a 
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diagonal to the tabernacle. The plan of the 
temple is a parallelogram 186) by 99 feet; the 
ridge of the roof is 100 feet from the ground. 
The foundation is a solid mass sixteen feet in 
width and the same in depth. The walls resting 
on this are nine feet in thickness at the base, and 
six feet at the top. At each end of the building 
—that is, the east and the west —there are three 
immense towers terminating in spires; those at 
the corners being 175 feet high, and the central 
towers 225 feet. These three towers occupy nearly 
the whole of the space at each end, and from thei 
height they have an imposing effect. The central 
tower being the highest, it typifies, as was ex- 
plained to me, the Supreme Head of the Church, 
and twelve pinnacles on the spire represent the 
twelve apostles. Surmounting the spire is a ball, 
and higher still, like a weathereock, is the figure of 
an angel blowing a trumpet. 





a Mormon to be bap- 
tized for a dead re- 
lative, so that the 
dead person will be 
again revived and en- 
joy all the blessings 
which the Latter-Day 
Saints promise in the 
future to those who 
by this means are 
enabled to join the 
body of the faithful. 
As this lower floor is 
supposed to represent 
the earth, a figure to 
typify this is intro- 
duced into the deco- 
ration, and is. re- 
peated all round. The 
second floor repre- 
sents the moon ; the 
third floor the sun. 
Representations of 
these luminaries are 
also in each case introduced into the ornamenta- 
tion. If I mistake not, the second floor is devoted 
to marriages, and the third to the ordination, or 
initiation, of the priesthood. These last are very 
elaborate ceremonies, and said to be secret and mys- 
terious. Marriage is also considered to be a very 
sacred rite. Those of other Churches marry for 
time only, till death part them; but the Mormon 
marries for Eternity. The rite is considered as a 
Sacrament. The most important of all the cere- 
monies which take place in the temple—the 
“Celestial Marriage ""—is celebrated with many 
observances, including numerous washings and 
anointings. 

The interior of the temple is said to be fitted 
up with much decoration and enrichment; one 
journal reports it as “gorgeous and gaudy.” 
There is a great display of precious woods, and 
there are bronze and silver and gold-plated orna- 
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ments. Among the symbols are those of the 
“‘clasped hands’”’ and the “ beehive,’ which are 
exclusively Mormon. The motto of the Mormon 
Church, “ Holiness to the Lord,” is often repeated. 
On the second-floor window of the western central 
tower a large eye is represented with rays pro- 
ceeding from it. 

The whole cost of this great fabric is said to 
have been one million sterling. Its style is de- 
scribed as Gothic. When in Salt Lake City I was 
introduced to the architect, Mr. T. O. Angell. As 
I could not judge of the building with its seven 
feet of wall only above ground, he very kindly 
showed me the plans, and it is from his explana- 
tions of them that most of this has been written. 
Like almost all the Mormons I met, he was most 
kind; and though I wished to be as complimentary 
as possible regarding his design—and the building 
does in truth deserve praise in many ways—| 
found that he rejected any credit given to him 
for it. I learned that the Mormons ascribe every- 
thing connected with their affairs, both in Church 
and State, to divine inspiration; and then it 
dawned on me that the design for the temple was 
not that of the architect: it had come down to 
him from above. 


QUERIES. 

6. For the Science Standing Committee [p. 55}. 
From Winuiam Waits, F.S.A. [F.)— 

In the carefully accurate scheme proposed for 
the systematic testing of bricks and brickwork, 
could there be a finer opportunity for testing also 
the relative strength of brick pillars in relation to 
their height ? For these I should say the six 
months period only would be sufficient and with- 
out frogs; and but two, 12 ft. high—and two, 
18 ft. high, to compare with similar 6-ft. pier. 


7. One of the Consequences of the Gothic Revival. 


Krom WiiurAm H. Warre [F’.]— 

TL’ Architecture, the Journal of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais, in its issue of 
the 830th ult., announces the decease of a “ M. 
“ Mauduit,’ one of the revivers of “l’art du 
“ yepoussé au marteau pour les métaux employés 
“ dans la décoration extérieure des édifices.”” Can 
this be M. Monduit, of the firm of Monduit & 
Bechet, justly famous under the Second Empire, 
and successor to the firm of Durand, similarly 
<listinguished in the reign of Louis-Philippe ? 
Memories are short amid the turmoil of perpetual 
gaiety, and the results of dynastic changes have 
made them shorter in the Paris of the last decade 
or so. Hence this query ! 

It was in the workshops of MM. Monduit & 
Bechet that all the best examples of lead and 
copper hand-beaten work, executed by ordinary 
workmen in blouses, were produced during the 
lifetime of Viollet-Le-Duc. The lead fléche of 
Notre-Dame, fixed as it is upon a framework of 
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iron, the lead flashings of the mansardes of the 
Tuileries, the copper dome and groups of statuary 
on the Opera House, the renovated covering of the 
dome and cross of the Invalides, and a host of 
other beautiful details, all executed by the hand of 
un artist or artificer who did not hesitate to 
call himself an “ ouvrier ’’—-by the hands indeed 
of several such artists—were wrought under the 
immediate direction of M. Durand, who was the 
chief of M. Monduit’s establishment. 

It would be most interesting to have some 
definite account of the instruction imparted by 
Viollet-Le-Duc to these workmen (in the employ of 
MM. Monduit & Bechet)—the same who attained 
such excellence in their art that they were enabled, 
au few years after the establishment of the present 
Republic, to produce in beaten copper the colossal 
statue of ‘“ Liberty ’’ which the French presented 
to the United States of America, and which now 
commands the entrance to New York Harbour. 


REPLY. 
3. Brick and Concrete Walls [p. 58). 


From Winu1aAM Waite, F.S.A. [7.]— 

Iam glad to be able to throw a little light on 
Myr. Gethin’s inquiry. Just twenty years ago I 
carried out, in the manner described, the whole of 
the walls at the Church of St. Mark, Battersea 
Rise ; and most successfully, except in the pillars, 
for which we were obliged to substitute a hard- 
stone. It proved a work of considerable difficulty 
to cut a doorway through the wall of the crypt, 
before the church was finished. There was a 
crack in the walls showing a slight separation 
right across the church, which, but for the con- 
crete walls, might have been serious: as the 
foundation was clay upon a steep slope. At every 
sixth course I had a through course of headers. 
I abjure “snap-headers,’’ and the intermediate 
courses were wholly stretchers. A full descrip- 
tion of the work was given to the Architectural 
Association, together with particulars of tests 
which I had made of the samples prepared. 

Then again seven years ago I did the same, on 
a different scale, in the rebuilding of the tower 
of Sandridge Church, Herts, with thicker walls, 
but still with an inside casing of brick, and flints 
without; taking my idea from some early work 
which I had noted in the construction of the 
Colosseum at Rome. For a concrete wall, a finish 
of brick is of course greatly superior to a rough- 
cast of plasterorcement. Buta learned amateur 
seized the opportunity to make merry over the 
scientific constructiveness of a modern architect, 
who would build two half-brick walls and fill them 
up with concrete! The old tower had fallen and 
had been already rebuilt once early in this cen- 
tury. In order to keep the walls straight special 
p« vision had to be made to counteract the swell- 
ing of the cement in setting. 











PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES 


GLASGOW. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
The Public Health (London) Act 1891. 
Mr. Walter Emden, Meml the London Cou 
Council, writes on the 27th t ; foll ; 
of service 1f the Councei 
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pass the work when done. Beyond this there is little or 
no guarantee that the requirements are of such a nature 
as should be ordered. My object in pointing out these 
matters is to suggest the advisability of an appeal in such 
the Building Act, and which should go to a 

ini nilarly constituted, or to the same tribunal. 
rhe requirements under this particular head are such as I 
bel and much 
than any 
clauses of the 








in many cases to be far more onerous 
iversity of opinion exists about them 
nts that can be made under the 
Act. 





London Streets and Buildings Bill. 
M Frederick Meeson, District East 
North, has called attention, by means of a cir- 
ecently issued, to alle ved defects in certain clauses of 


Surveyor for 


( 1cbl 
the London Council’s proposed Bill, which the Council of 
the Institute have referred, for consideration and report, to 


yoth the Practice and the Science Standing Comunittees 5 


la copy of the Bill is lodged in the Institute Library. 


LEGAL, 
Obstruction Injunction or Damages. 
ace (Appeal). 


Ancient Lights 

RTIN U. PI 
1 from a decision of Mr. Justice 
grant an injunction to 
on a site in Temple Street, Birming 
1 former buildings on the same » SO as to 
f light to the plaintiff's premises. 
the ne in the Court 
Kekewich had found that 
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the defen yuildings so to in- 
te | its; but his lordship 
thought he had jurisdiction to award damages, not only in 

pect to the obstruction already caused, but also in re- 
pec the b uplated but not yet erected, and 
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» Court of (Lord Justice 
Smith, and Lord Justice Davey) was 
donthe 1th ult. by Lord Justice Lindley, who said 
whether the Court had jurisdiction to 

ud damages by way of compensation for an injury not 
1, but only threatened and intended, was a 
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difticult one. In Dreyfus v. Peruvian Guano Company the 
Court had expressed a clear opinion against the existence of 


h jurisdiction ; but it had been very commonly assumed 
that there was jurisdiction ; and in Holland v. 
Wooley the late Mr. Justice Pearson had awarded damages 
in lieu of an injunction, which, if granted, would have been 
preventive, and in no sense mandatory. If there 
was no such jurisdiction, the order appealed from was 
wrong; but, assuming the jurisdiction to exist, the Court 
was of opinion that upon the facts of the case the plaintiff 
titled to an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from continuing to build higher than the old house. Mr. 
Justice Kekewich had found that some of the plaintiff’s 
lights were ancient, and that they were already obstructed ; 
that the plaintiff had sustained, and would sustain, 
material injury entitling him to substantial damages. The 
Court of Appeal could see no reason to differ from those 
findings. The plaintiff's legal right and its infringement 
being established, the plaintiff was entitled to an injune- 
tion according to the ordinary principles on which the 
Court was in the habit of acting in such cases. There 
might be circumstances depriving the plaintiff of that prima 

right; but they could discover none in that case. 

Che order appealed from was discharged, and an order 

made for an injunction in the ordinary form, to restrain 

the defendant from continuing to build higher than the 

old building above the level of the street to the injury of 

the plaintiff; and for an inquiry as to damages already 
tained, to be conducted before an official referee. 
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